New York City Engineers Supervised a $2,000,000,000 Post-War Achievement: 
A Huge Hospital Construction Program. Shown Is 
Bellevue Hospital’s New Nurses Quarters. 


Municipal Engineer- 

mm ing Is Reported on By 
New York City’s 

m Commissioner of 

Public Works. Starts 


on Page 17 ° © 


A Consulting Firm’s 
“Time Bank” Project: 


Professionalism 


and Engineer- 

Employee Welfare 
Working Together. 
Page 23. Famed Brooklyn Bridge Came in for Modernization by New York Engineers; 


A Project That Increased Its Capacity for 
Vehicular Traffic by One-half. 


Plus Late Washington 
Report... 
Professional News. 
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Now, a Compendium of Registration Laws 
for Professional Engineers in all 48 States, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 
District of Columbia. 


This is a book that belongs on the shelf of every profession- 
al engineer’s reference library or in the hands of the student 
engineer. Compiled by a recognized authority in the field of 
professional registration, the book presents, state by state, the 
exact legal requirements that must be met for professional 
practice. This unique volume covers in detail such elements of 
the state laws as temporary permits, fees and bonds, the filing 
of maps, certificate applications, education requirements, 
examinations, and public works projects. The laws are cited 
for reciprocity, registration renewals, corporate and partner- 
ship practice, revocation of registration, and violations and 
penalties. 


Only a Large Printing 
Has Kept Cost Low 


This durably-bound volume, printed in easy-to-read type, is a bargain at $8.75. 
Here is a book vou will use for years as an “always-ready” reference work. Re- 


ONLY 
$8.75 


member, this project is a non-profit venture backed by the National Society of 
copy today for 


Professional Engineers as a service to the profession. Order your 
your own use or as an excellent gift for a professional colleague or student friend. 


WHAT REVIEWERS HAVE SAID... . 


Alfred L. McCawley, a Mis- 


“The compiler of this book, A. L. McCawley, is peculiarly well fitted for the task. A . 
wide knowledge obtained over many years’ study of the laws of other states, com- souri State Senator for many 
paring them with the similar laws of his own state, and applying this knowledge to yeors, is the author of nu- 
the preparation of bills introduced into the Missouri Legislature has been applied in merous published orficles on 


the preparation of this compendium. The volume of 614 pages comprises an excellent eet : : P 
reference source on all legal phases of registration.” professionel registration for 


engineers and architects. A 

Engineering Digest sponsor of the Missouri securi- 

Toronto, Ontario ties law, he is counsel for that 

“The 614-page book is the culmination “It is a reference volume designed for State’s Board of Registration 
of an extensive research project under- the professional engineer or the engi- for Architects and Professional 


neer-in-training who plans to practice 


taken by McCawley under the sponsor- Engineers. His legal career 


ship of the National Society of Profes- on a permanent or part time basis in 
sional Engineers. A valuable addition another state or territory.” hip 
i j . . e ri 
to any engineer's library. Journal of the American Society ve ‘3 
Architect and Engineer for Engineering Education 


* Supplements Available at Extra Cost. 


A. L. McCAWLEY 


Trustee, Publications Fund 
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| ORDER THIS 

| 
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Box 474 
Dear Sir: 
1 enclose (check) (money order) in the amount of $...... ep eee 
cop . .. of Professional Engineering Registration Laws. Ship to TODAY, 


(please print): 


FOR YOUR OWN USE 


G\ \aa 
— \ 
\ 
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Name 
Street ‘ 
(Make checks payable to: A. L. McCawiey, Trustee, Publications Fund) ] : 
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Fy Letters to 


“From Washington” .. . 


Dear Editor: 


It is not fair to read month after 
month the page “From Washington” 
in the AMERICAN ENGINEER without 
letting you know how much it is en- 
joyed—it is highly readable and a most 
succinct coverage of the timely points 
discussed each month. 

Grorce M. Normanpy, P.E. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Flanders’ Article ... 


Dear Editor: 


Mr. L. L. Simler’s criticism of 
Senator Flanders’ article (Letters, Au- 
gust, 1958) on education appears to 
be based on Mr. Simler’s experience 
with the American educational system 
only, which is of course simple, but a 
poor basis of judging and comparing 
European education. 

WALTER W. OFrner, P.E. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


the Editor 


One or the Other... 


Dear Editor: 


I have read, with interest, various 
comments made regarding the engi- 
neers’ strike and the aspects of union- 
ism in engineering, as reported on 
page 22 of the September, 1958, issue 
of AMERICAN ENGINEER. 


From time to time, one sees various 
articles on unionizing engineers, and 
reads where, in certain organizations, 
engineers do join a union. 


There is much talk among engineers 
of becoming professionalized, inde- 
pendent, and community leaders, such 
as are lawyers, doctors, and architects, 
together with business executives. This, 
however, can never be possible if the 
engineer is going to join or become a 
part of a union since one cannot be 
a professional man and a union man 
at the same time. 


Elementary and high school teachers 
find themselves wanting to be rec- 
ognized and paid as professional peo- 
ple, yet they bargain and pressurize 

school boards as 


$720.00 


equipment. 


concerning this unique instrument. 


NO 


REPLACEMENT 


NE 


after you 
acquire a 


WARREN-KNIGHT Instrument 


The design and construction of these superb instru- 
ments is so superior and so different that it is prudent to 
investigate them. After all, an instrument that can promise 
a very minimum of repairs and maintenance—and does 
promise that it will probably never be replaced during your 
entire remaining professional career should be in YOUR 


FREE 10 DAY TRIAL — So sure are we of your recep- 
tion to this magnificent instrument that we offer it FREE 
for 10 days trial test on your own work sites. You will 
find that over 40 superior advantages will save you time, 
effort, and money. Prove for yourself the full facts 


Ask for Bulletin AE-811 that lists Full Details. 


136 N. 12th St., Phila. 7, 


a union. 


Untilsuch time 
as engineers and 
teachers make 
up their minds 
to be either pro- 
fessional people 
or union people, 
they are going 
to be neither, 
and the engi- 
neering and 
teaching profes- 
sions, and the 
people benefit- 
ing by the 
knowledge of 
these professions 
will suffer. 


EDED 


If one wants to 
be a profession- 
al man, he must 
act and think as 
a processional 
man individual- 
ly, relying on his 
own knowledge 
and ability to 
carry him 
through to any 
goal he may wish 
to obtain. 


D. W. Retzinger, 


(Circle 1 on Readers’ Service Card) 


P.E. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


More on Flanders... 
Dear Editor: 
I was very much interested in the 
article by Senator Flanders which ap- 
peared in the . . . AMERICAN ENGINEER. 
This article is very timely and thought 
provoking. It should do much to cen- 
ter attention of engineers on our edu- 
cational dilemma... . 
N. RICHARDs, P.-E. 
Scranton, Pa. 


Italian Engineers .. . 
Dear Editor: 


In the June issue of the AMERICAN 
ENGINEER . . . an article entitled “The 
European Engineer and His Educa- 
tion” . . . consisted of a general de- 
scription and a separate factual report 
on the education of the engineering 
profession for most European coun- 
tries. Mention of several European 
countries and their engineering edu- 
cation was omitted. 

It is a normal human reaction for 
a reader of this article to believe that 
countries for which no report ap- 
peared must have low standards for 
engineering education and _profes- 
sional engineers of little competence. 

Being of Italian origin, the writer 
is very much interested in the omis- 
sion mentioned of the Italian engi- 
neer and his education if for no other 
reason than the following: if the in- 
ference by omission is that the Italian 
engineers and their education are of 
no importance it is, therefore, to be 
deduced that the competence and 
ability of an engineer of Italian origin 
anywhere is to be doubted. We do not 
see any reason why weé should labor 
this point any further. 

Since the omission in this case per- 
tains to a country whose engineers 
have and are doing important and 
outstanding work all over the world, 
we question whether the omission was 
by oversight or discrimination and, 
therefore, challenge the writer of the 
article, the National Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers, and the editor of 
the AMERICAN ENGINEER to do justice 
as it is due. 

RapHaet G. Riverso, P.E. 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 


/ 


Editor's Note: As Reader Riverso 
points out, many European countries 
were not included in the article on 
engineering education. The author, 
a Rockefeller Public Service Fellow, 
reported only on countries he visited 
and apparently limitations of time 
and money precluded him from mak- 
ing a more extensive trip. Certainly 
neither the author nor the American 
Engineer meant offense to those na- 
tions not studied. 
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Month” 


This month's lead feature, "Engineering Report from New York City" (an "Engineer 
at Work" piece), is written by one of engineering professionalism's earliest pioneers. 
(As a matter of fact, we are proud to say that at one time he was "Business Manager" 
of this magazine—one of his many NSPE contributions!) We speak, of course, of 
Frederick H. Zurmuhlen, New York City's Commissioner of Public Works. In "Engineering 
Report from New York City," Commissioner Zurmuhlen paints a vivid picture of the 
profession's brilliant contributions toward keeping a city of millions functioning. 
You'll be even prouder of your title "engineer" once you've read about your profession's 


work in Gothan. 


Practical Professionalism is something for which to strive. What does it mean? 

It means the realization by both employer and employee that true professionalism means 
Such things as freedom to create, mutual loyalty, profession above self. But it also 
calis for a practical approach. Such an approach, we think, has been attained ina 
grand manner by the consulting firm of A. M, Kinney, Inc. Its unigue "Time Bank Plan" 
deserves wide publicity and, indeed, emulation by others. Don't miss it—page 23. 

Another "Engineer at Work" feature "This Month" takes us to Northern California 
and the building of the Trinity Dam. Read how engineers solved knotty technical 
problems by installing flights of rubber conveyer belting to bring 20-million tons of 
clay and gravel down a mountainside. 

Cal Tech's Dr. Frederick C. Lindvall is with us "This Month" in the article "The 
"How-to" of Postgraduate Engineering Education." Dr. Lindvall, a past president of the 
American Society of Engineering Education, capably reviews the postgraduate subject; 

@ subject growing in importance as the complexity of our technology increases. 


Reviewing the news. This month's Consulting section headlines the important Mitchell 
vs Lublin, MecGaughy case which has now been heard by the Supreme Court. Case vital 
to consultants for, if Government wins, many employees of consulting firms will be deter- 
mined covered by the Wage-Hour Act which prescribes a minimum hourly wage plus time 
and one-half for all hours in excess of forty per week. See page 9. 

The month in Industry. Westinghouse Air Brake engineers vote against union represen- 
tation... Respondents to an ASME questionnaire (sixty per cent of them) say their 
companies do not encourage participation in professional activities .. . and the Labor 
Department says that the demand for engineers is on its way up again. 

News under Registration reveals that Pennsylvania's Attorney General has ruled that 
engineers in the State may practice architecture if "such activity is directly... 
pertinent to . .. their engineering work." Page 15. 

And in the back of the book is reported Society News with more on "Project Ambassador" 
« « « the Society's budget position... and the recently completed Board of Directors' 


meeting in San Francisco. 


Editor 
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Whitney C. Huntington has joined Harland Bar- 
tholomew and Associates—City Planners, Civil Engi- 
neers, and Landscape Architects, of St. Louis, Mo.—as 
a consultant. Clifford L. 
Fredley has been named a staff 
industrial engineer for Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. . . . Rudolph F. 
Besier has been appointed chief 
engineer of Ketchum & Konkel, 
Denver, Colo. . . . The consult- 
ing engineering firm of Clark, 
Daily and Dietz, Urbana, IIl., 
have announced the addition of 
Dr. W. D. Painter as a partner. 
. . . H. Yale Mageoch, formerly 
manager of the Electric Services Works of Delta-Star 
Electric Division, H. K. Porter Company, Inc., has 
been named director of engineering and research for 
the Division, with headquarters in Chicago, Ill. . . . 
ALCO Products, Inc., Schenectady, N. Y., announces 
the appointment of Dr. E. B. Gunyou as chief of op- 
erations for the company’s Atomic Energy Engineer- 
ing Department. . . . The appointment of William G. 
Alexander as assistant general manager of Stromberg- 
Carlson, San Diego, Calif., has been announced. 
Stromberg-Carlson, with headquarters in Rochester, 
N. Y., is a division of General Dynamics Corporation. 
.. - Ralph L. Hawks has been named chief ceramic 
engineer of the Stain Department at Vitro Manufac- 
turing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mr. Huntington 


Bernard L. Friedman has been appointed assistant 
to the vice president, research and engineering, Itek, 
Corporation, Boston, Mass., it has been announced by 
Richard §. Leghorn, president. 

Ray N. French has been 
promoted to senior mechanical 
engineer in the Technical Divi- 
sion at Humble Oil & Refining 
Company’s Bayton, Tex., re- 
finery. . . . Charles E. Wheeler 
has been named general man- 
ager of Arizona Testing Labora- 
tories, with headquarters in 
Phoenix. . . . The promotion of 
George Masurat to general su- 
perintendent for Philco Corpo- 
ration’s Government and Industrial Division has been 
announced. . . . Col. Robert S$. A. Dougherty (USA, 
Ret.) has joined the Philadelphia, Pa., management 
consulting firm of Mayer and Dibrell and Company, 
Inc. .. . International Resistance Company, Philade!- 
phia, Pa., announces the appointment of Jack R. Is- 
ken to chief, reliability and quality engineering. . . . 
The simultaneous appointments of Robert W. Morris 
as manager of The Garrett Corporation’s Foreign Op- 
erations Department and Pierre DuFay as European 
engineering representative have been announced. .. . 


Mr. Wheeler 


6 


Business 


Thomas M. Dahl has been appointed Midwest region 
new business representative of United Engineers & 
Contractors Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


John W. Scully has been added to the partnership 
of Johannessen & Girand, Architects-Engineers, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz... . Dr. Kurt Schlesinger has been named 
an engineering consultant in the 
Cathode Ray Tube Department 
of the General Electric Com- 
pany, Svracuse, N.Y... . Federal 
Pacific Electric Company, New- 
ark, N. J., has announced two 
new engineering appointments— 
Gordon O. Perkins as manager 
of the company’s Development 
Engineering Department and 
Dr. Andrew A. Halacsy as a 
staff development specialist. . . . 
Charles E. Beaver has joined 
Buell Engineering Company, Inc., in a sales and mar- 
keting capacity, according to Joseph A. McBride, presi- 
dent. . .. Henry J. Dumas, Jr., has joined B-I-F Indus- 
tries, Inc., Providence, R. I., as a development engi- 
neer. . . . Intrusion-Prepakt, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, 
announces the appointment of Roscoe C. Jennings as 
assistant chief engineer. Jack H. McWilliams, 
geological engineer for Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica, Pittsburgh, Pa., since 1942, has been appointed 
manager of ore exploration for the company’s Mining 
Division. 


Mr. Perkins 


J. P. Lawlor has retired as president of the General 
Filter Company, Ames, lowa. He is succeeded by Mer- 
lin H. Anderson. . . . Harry J. Long has been ad- 
vanced to the position of direc- 
tor of manufacturing and _ pur- 
chasing, it has been announced 
by Frank N. Getman, president, 
The Wm. S. Merrell Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Ebasco 
Services Incorporated has an- 
nounced the appointments of 
H. K. Fairbanks as consulting 
civil engineer; H. W. Stuber as 
chief concrete-hydraulic design 
engineer; Frederick C. Tonetti 
as assistant director of research, 
and A. T. Larned as associate consultant in the Con- 
sulting Engineering Division. 


Mr. Fairbanks 


Expansion . . . Frederic R. Harris, Inc., Consulting 
Engineers, have recently established an office in The 
Hague, Netherlands, to serve its clients in Europe and 
the Middle East. . . . Palmer and Baker Engineers, 
Inc., have opened a new $600,000 office building in 
Mobile, Ala. . . . Bucher & Willis, Consulting Engi- 
neers, have moved their offices in Salina, Kan., to 
larger quarters at 625 E. Crawford. 
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General News 


Engineers Urged to Accept 
More Social Responsibilities 


An appeal to engineers and sci- 
entists to leave their ivory towers 
and accept more social responsi- 
bilities was made at a national con- 
ference of the Junior Engineering 
Technical Society on the Michigan 
State University campus. 

Dr. Christopher E. Barthel, Jr., 
assistant director of Armour Re- 
search Foundation of Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology, declared 
there is a need for engineers and 
scientists to advance their pestige. 

“Their work affects the lives of 
all people, and they should learn 
to increase the scope of their ac- 
tivities,” he said. 

Dr. Barthel told the JETS con- 
ference that too many top-notch 
engineers and _ scientists have 


shunned government service, leav- 
ing Many important positions un- 
filled or incompetently filled. He 
called upon the students to share 
the responsibility for teaching sci- 
ence and engineering to the less 
fortunate people of the world. 

“America is grossly misunder- 
stood and misrepresented abroad,” 
he said. “The tide can be turned 
by scientists and engineers who can 
provide technical assistance in lieu 
of economic aid.” 

Speaking on “Scientists, Engi- 
neers and Tomorrow,” Dr. Barthel 
predicted that expenditures for re- 
search and development will sur- 
pass the estimate of $20 billion 
in the next twenty-five years. 


Traffic Engineers 
To Meet in Miami 


The 1958 convention of the In- 
stitute of Trafhc Engineers is sched- 
uled for November 10-13 at Miami 
Beach, Florida. This is the twenty- 
eighth annual meeting of the Insti- 
tute, which is the professional soci- 
ety of highway traffic engineers. 

A full program is planned for 
the meeting, which will include 
discussions of many current traffic 
engineering problems. George H. 
Kunde, traffic engineer of the city 
of Miami and co-chairman of the 
local committee, estimates the at- 
tendance at over 1,000 persons 
from all parts of the U.S., Canada, 
Latin-America, and abroad. 

All sessions are scheduled to be 
held at the Hotel Deauville. 

Four technical sessions will fea- 
ture the program. Planning for 
these sessions has been in the hands 
of a committee headed by Edward 
G. Wetzel, assistant chief of the 
Planning Division, Port of New 
York Authority. Among the sub- 
jects to be discussed are: “Traffic 
Operations on Freeways,” “Land 
Use Planning Related to Traffic 
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Generation and Estimation” “Elec- 
tronics and Traffic Contro!” and 
“Trafic Organization in Metro- 
politan Areas.” 

Two separate sessions will be de- 
voted to technical committee work. 

Official opening of the meeting 
will take place on Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 11, when Joseph E. Havenner, 
director of engineering and techni- 
cal services for the Auto Club of 
Southern California, and president 
of the Institute, will call the first 
meeting to order. Following this 
the keynote address will be de- 
livered by W. F. Babcock, director 
of the North Carolina State High- 
way Commission. 


AEC Announces Plan 
For Filming Material 

The Atomic Energy Commission 
has announced a new plan for mak- 
ing engineering and industrial ma- 
terials, drawings, and_ literature 
available for commercial use. 

Under the new plan, Cooper- 
Trent Blueprint & Microfilm Cor- 
poration, Arlington, Va.; Rapid 
Blueprint Company, Los Angeles, 
Calif., and University Microfilms, 
Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich., will photo- 
graph and distribute engineering 


materials as they become declassi- 
fied. The filming will be done on 
105mm Micro-Master film nega- 
tives. Reproductions in various 
sizes may be obtained by any in- 
terested parties from the three firms 
previously mentioned. 

Keuffel and Esser companies 
throughout the nation are also 
serving as distributors for these 
reproductions. They have catalog 
listings and price lists of all draw- 
ings to date. 

The AEC has published a cata- 
log of unclassified engineering 
drawings and related materials 
available to the public and to ac- 
cess permit holders in AEC’s Civil- 
lan Application Program. The 
drawings are contained in TID- 
4100, and Supplement No. | En- 
gineering Materials List. TID-4100 
is available without charge from 
the Technical Information Service 
Extension, P.O. Box 62, Oak Ridge, 
Tenn. 
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VISIT THE GREAT 


ENGINEERING, 
Marine, 
Welding & 
Nuclear Energy 
EXHIBITION 


THE LARGEST EVENT 
OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD 


If you are an Engineer—of whatever kind— 
this is your Exhibition. In Olympia on a floor 
space of over a quarter of a million square 
feet, over 500 of the world’s leading manu- 
facturers will show their most up-to-date 
equipment for your benefit. This Exhibition 
has been internationally famous for over 50 
years. It occurs only once every two years. 
Previously it has been held in September, but in 
1959 for the first time it has been possible to 
meet the popular demand for the Exhibition 
to be staged in the Spring of the year. 


OLYMPIA LONDON 
APRIL 16th—30th, 1959 
Opening hours: April 27th, 28th, 29th—10 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
All Other Days—10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Closed Sundays 
WRITE TO THE ORGANISERS FOR DETAILS AND TICKETS. 


Organised by: F. W. Bridges, & Sons Ltd., 
Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Sq., London, W.C.2. 
Tel.: Whitehall 0568, 5 lines. 


(Circle 7 on Readers’ Service Card) 


Tau Beta Pi Holds 53rd 
Convention in Boston 


Tau Beta Pi’s fifty-third national convention was 
held in Boston, Mass., in October. The five Massachu- 
setts chapters, at Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 
M.1LT., Tufts University, Northeastern University, 
and the University of Massachusetts, were official hosts. 
All of the Association’s 100 active collegiate chapters 
were represented at the session. The convention was 
also attended by Tau Beta Pi’s national officers headed 
by President Harold M. King, retired General Electric 
Company turbine engineer, of Swampscott, Mass., and 
President-elect Donald A. Dahlstrom, director of re- 
search and development for the Eimco Corporation, 
Palatine, Ill. 

The convention consisted of four business meetings, 
several specially arranged discussion periods, and a 
banquet program of particular interest. Plans for 
the national meeting were made under the general 
direction of William E. Overstreet, arrangements 
chairman and M.I.T. graduate student, who had the 
assistance of the members, officers, and advisors of all 
five of the Massachusetts chapters. Paul H. Robbins, 
NSPE’s executive director, and Tau Beta Pi’s director 
of fellowships, served as chairman of the convention 
business meetings. 


ASME Featured on Radio 


The field of power and mechanical engineering will 
be featured by Alex Dreier on a nationwide radio pro- 
gram Sunday, November 30, it has been announced 
by Earl K. Stevens, manager of the National Exposi- 
tion of Power and Mechanical Engineering. 

The program will be broadcast at 6:05 p.m. (EST) 
over the entire NBC network of nearly 200 stations. 
Dreier’s tribute will tie in with the twenty-third Na- 
tional Power Exposition which begins December | 
at the Coliseum in New York City under the auspices 
of The American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
and the concurrent 1958 annual meeting of the Society 
itself. 

The broadcast is called “America on the Go.” 


Chem Engineers to Meet 


Fifteen technical sessions, at which some 100 papers 
will be presented, are scheduled for the fifty-first an- 
nual meeting of the American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers which will be held Dec. 7-10 at the Nether- 
land Plaza Hotel in Cincinnati, Ohio. Announcement 
will be made of 1959 officers, and three awards will be 
presented to leaders in the profession. These will in- 
clude the William H. Walker Award, the Junior 
Award and the Professional Progress in Chemical En- 
gineering Award. 

In addition to many entertainment features, the 
delegates also will be offered the opportunity to visit 
nine nearby industrial installations. 
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Consultingse 


Arguments Given Supreme 
Court on Wage-Hour Act 


e Decision Forthcoming in Near Future 
e NSPE Files ‘Friend of the Court’ Brief 


Oral arguments have now been heard by the Supreme Court in the 
case of Mitchell v. Lublin, McGaughy & Associates. Previously, all par- 
ties, including NSPE as “friend of the Court,” had filed written briefs. It 
is anticipated that a decision will be forthcoming in the near future, at 
which time full and complete details will be reported in the AMERICAN 


ENGINEER. 

The question before the Supreme 
Court for decision is whether em- 
ployees of professional consulting 
engineers are covered by provisions 
of the Wage-Hour Act which pre- 
scribe a minimum hourly wage 
plus time and one-half for all hours 
in excess of forty worked in any 
one week. In its “friend of the 
Court” brief, the National Society 
contended that the requisites for 
coverage—an engagement in inter- 
state commerce or in the produc- 
tion of goods for commerce—are 
not met by a consulting engineer's 
employees such as draftsmen, field- 
men, stenographers, clerical em- 
ployees, etc. 

The NSPE brief pointed out 
that there exists a judicially recog- 
nized distinction between commer- 
cial goods and plans, specifications 
and drawings prepared by a con- 
sulting firm for the particular and 
exclusive use of clients, which 
merely constitute a physical repro- 
duction of intangible professional 
advice and conclusions. They are 
not produced for sale to the public 
generally and thus cannot be con- 
sidered as articles of commerce in 
the generally accepted meaning of 
that term, the Society's brief con- 
cluded. 

Further, employees of consult- 
ing engineers are not engaged in 
interstate commerce, for their vari- 
ous activities do not meet the test 
of being “actually in or so closely 
related to the movement of the 
commerce as to be a part of it.” 
Their duties, the NSPE brief de- 
clared, are no different in character 
from those performed by _non- 
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professional employees of lawyers 
or physicians, who like consulting 
engineers, are also engaged in the 
rendition of a professional service. 

In essence, the Society’s basic 
premise is that it was not the intent 
of Congress, in enacting the Wage- 
Hour Act, to embrace within its 
coverage firms which render a spe- 
cialized professional service _ pri- 
marily intellectual, creative, non- 
standardized and unique in nature 
requiring advanced knowledge and 
training in a professional field. 

The question of the applicability 
of the Wage-Hour Act to consult- 
ing engineers has been the subject 
of conflicting court interpretations 
for over ten years. It is hoped that 
the Supreme Court will issue a 
clear-cut decision completely deter- 
minative of the issue, and thereby 
resolve this vexing problem for en- 
gineering and architectural con- 
sultants. 
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| THE ATTRACTION BETWEEN ANY TWO | 
| BODIES 1S PROPORTIONAL TO THE AMOUNT | 
OF MATTER IN EACH OF THEM. 


Maximum Per Diem 
Rate Is Increased 


The Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations, favorably reporting 
the Defense Department Appro- 
priation Bill for fiscal year 1959, 
approved an increase in the maxi- 
mum per diem rate which may be 
paid for services of experts and con- 
sultants by raising the limitation 
from the current $50 per day to 
$60. The act creating the new Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration signed into law by the 
President on July 29, 1958, pro- 
vides that experts and consultants 
may be compensated at a rate not 
to exceed $100 per day. This pro- 
vision was changed from the orig- 
inal $50 per day by House-Senate 
conferees after NPSE had called 
their attention to the possible ad- 
verse effect such a low limit would 
have on the agency’s ability to ob- 
tain top quality consulting serv- 
ices. The $100 per diem authoriza- 
tion has also been repeated in 
legislation creating the new Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency. 


ICA Issues Amended 
Policy Directive 

An amended policy directive per- 
taining to the procurement of pro- 
fessional engineering and architec- 
tural services by negotiation, has 
been issued recently by the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administra- 
tion (ICA). Set aside is the former 
procedure under which contracts 
for professional services were based 
on the selection of a “supplier 
which can furnish the necessary 
services at the least cost and with 
the most satisfactory guarantee 
(either explicit or implied) of the 
end product desired.” 

The new ICA procedure, which 
is in substantial accord with estab- 
lished NSPE policy concerning the 
negotiation of engineering con- 
tracts, provides, first that any ar- 
chitectural and engineering firms 
listed in ICA’s Uniterm Index will 
be considered as being interested 
in contracts with ICA. Then, based 
on the information contained in 
the Index, ICA’s Office of Indus- 
trial Resources will consider the 
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qualifications of all listed firms 
which appear capable of meet- 
ing the requirements of the proj- 
ect under consideration, and select 
at least three which are believed 
to be the best qualified, listing these 
firms in order of preference. 

Among the factors which will be 
considered in making the selections 
are the following: 

a. Reputation and standing of 
the firm and its principal members 
in performance of the contemplated 
type of work. 

b. Specialized experience in the 
field of activity for which the serv- 
ices are required. 

c. Past record in performing 
work for ICA, for other Govern- 
ment agencies and private industry, 


including performance from the 
standpoint of costs, quality of work, 
and ability to meet schedules. 

d. The volume of work of the 
firm with ICA in previous years, 
and the extent to which the firm is 
currently engaged in other work. 

e. Ability to assign an adequate 
number of qualified key personnel 
from the firm’s own organization, 
including a competent supervising 
representative having considerable 
experience in responsible positions 
on work of a similar nature. 

f. The portions of the work the 
firm is able to perform with its 
own forces when required. 

g. Ability of the firm to furnish 
or to obtain required materials and 
equipment. 

h. Financial resources. 

i. Familiarity with the locality 
in which the project is located. 

After the selection of firms in 
order of preference, the Office of 
Industrial Resources will submit 
the list to a three-member panel, 
which will consider the recommen- 
dations and information submitted 
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to it and will establish a firm list of 
companies in order of preference. 
Unanimous decision of the panel 
will be final, but should the mem- 
bers disagree, a decision as to a 
final list will be made by the Dep- 
uty Director for Technical Services. 

The final agreed list will then 
be transmitted to the Office of Con- 
tract Relations which will negoti- 
ate with the first firm on the list 
in order to obtain a mutually sat- 
isfactory contract. At this time the 
firm will make known to ICA its 
estimates as to costs and fee. If 
agreement is not reached, negotia- 
tions will be terminated and the 
firm so notified. Negotiations will 
then be initiated with the next firm 
on the list, and so on until an 
agreement is reached. 

According to this new policy di- 
rective, any firm which has an 
engineering or agricultural con- 
tract with ICA is normally barred 
from consideration by ICA for con- 
struction contracts on the same 
project, unless an exception is ap- 
proved by the Director. 

Interested firms whose qualifica- 
tions are not on. file with ICA, or 
whose filed qualifications are not 
up to date, should submit the 
necessary information to Office of 
Industrial Resources, International 
Cooperation Administration, Wash- 


or 


ington 25, D. C. 


TVA Revenue Bond 
Bill Not Passed 


Chances for the passage of the 
highly controversial TVA Revenue 
Bond Bill were nullified for this 
past session of Congress when the 
House Rules Committee refused to 
approve it for placement on the 
House action docket. NSPE had 
strenuously objected, with the co- 
operation of many consulting engi- 
neers, to language in the Bill which 
would have permitted TVA to per- 
form engineering services for non- 
TVA and non-Federal interests. 
Following some last-minute maneu- 
vering, in which the Rules Com- 
mittee refused to approve the Bill 
for {oor debate and then reversed 
itself on the following day and 
agreed to hold brief hearings on 
the granting of a Rule, Congress 
adjourned without any final action 
being taken by the Committee. 
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Newark College Inaugurates 
Instructor Training Program 


To meet the problem of a scarcity of qualified teachers, especially in 
a field such as engineering where high industrial salaries lure qualified 
men from the classrooms, Newark College of Engineering has instituted 
a program which promises real success in helping to solve the dilemma. 


Realizing that too often a man 
suited to the teaching field is 
pirated away by the attractive 
salaries offered recent engineering 
graduates, NCE has inaugurated its 
Instructor Training Program which 
gives the student the opportunity 
of finding out whether the teach- 
ing field is for him before he fin- 
ishes his formal training. 

By observing the ranks of its 
own students, NCE selects potential 
faculty members from the senior 
class. The students singled out are, 
upon graduation, given free tui- 
tion toward earning their Master’s 
degree, the title of Assistant In- 
structor with the salary of that 
position and a limited teaching 
schedule in the day undergraduate 
division. A senior member of the 
individual department carefully in- 
structs his new colleague in teach- 
ing methods and during the sum- 
mer months the new recruit is 
guaranteed employment either in 
industry or at the college. 


Eastman Kodak Co. 
Announces Fellowships 


Eastman Kodak Company has 
announced the awarding of sixty- 
one direct grants and _ thirty-nine 
fellowships as part of its continuing 
aid-to-education program, which 
this year amounts to more than 
$600,000, 

The direct grants, valued at 
about $295,000, will go to privately 
supported colleges universi- 
ties. The grants are based on the 
number of graduates of these in- 
stitutions who joined the company 
five years ago and are presently 
employed. 

The fellowships, which are for 
the 1959-60 academic year, are 
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valued at more than $125,000. 
Twenty fellowships will be award- 
ed to persons studying for the Ph.D. 
degree in chemistry, six to candi- 
dates for the Ph.D. degree in phys- 
ics, and thirteen to engineering 
students working for the Master of 
Science degree. 

The company also announced 
contributions totaling about $200,- 
000 to colleges ard universities in 
areas where Kodak has special 
manufacturing interests, and also 
to the National Fund for Medical 
Education, the United Negro Col- 
lege Fund, the Empire State Foun- 
dation of Independent Liberal Arts 
Colleges, and the Council for 
Financial Aid to Education. 


Faculty Members 
Attend Institute 


One hundred ninety-eight faculty 
members, representing 108 colleges 
and universities from forty-two 
states, the District of Columbia and 
Puerto Rico, recently completed 
summer institutes in nuclear tech- 
nology sponsored by the Atomic 
Energy Commission and adminis- 
tered by the American Society for 
Engineering Education. 

The purpose of the summer in- 
stitute program is to provide an 
opportunity for faculty members 
to learn the latest reactor tech- 
niques and to gain actual experi- 
ence in dealing with the problems 
of design, fabrication and_ oper- 
ation of nuclear reactors so that 
they can incorporate this knowl- 
edge into the nuclear courses they 
teach. 

The recent summer program 
included four basic and_ four 
advanced-level institutes for engi- 
neering faculty and one 
basic institute for technical school 
faculty. 


hool 


| Engineering Science Review Course 


The Upper East Tennessee TSPE, in cooperation with the University of 
Tennessee Extension Division, is currently sponsoring an Engineering Sci- 
ence Review Course directed towards preparing candidates for the basic 
engineering examination which is semi-annually administered by the 
State Board of Architectural and Engineering Examiners. There are fifty- 
seven enrolled in the class from the Tri-Cities, Tennessee area. The course 
was organized under the guidance of Richard B. Hildage, Upper East 
Tennessee Chapter Education Committee chairman, with the help of the 
Training Department of the Tennessee Eastman Company, division of 


Eastman Kodak Company. 
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Federal Travel Expense Bill 
Expected to Aid Recruiting 


The final version of the Federal 
travel expense bill, as signed by 
the President, permits the payment 
of travel and moving expenses to 
first-duty stations only to employ- 
ees in the natural and mathemati- 
cal sciences, engineering and archi- 
tecture, and related technical posi- 
tions, for which the Civil Service 
Commission finds a manpower 
shortage to exist. Families of such 
employees are also covered. The 
employee must agree in advance to 
remain in Government service for 
a minimum of twelve months, ex- 
cept for reasons beyond his control 
and acceptable to the agency, or 
else repay the moving costs. The 
basic authority is limited to two 
years. CSC expects the new law 
to materially aid in recruiting key 
employees. 


Meanwhile, a new recruitment 
booklet, Flexibility in the Federal 
Personnel System, has been made 
available to Federal agencies by 
the Civil Service Commission. Its 
publication results from a recom- 
mendation made by the President’s 
Committee on Scientists and En- 
gineers for Federal Government 
Programs that the CSC take a lead- 
ership role in advising agencies of 
the flexibilities in recruitment that 
are possible under the competitive 
examining system. The booklet is 
intended for use by key manage- 
ment and operating officials with 
responsibilities for administering 
engineering and scientific programs 
and projects. Copies will be avail- 
able from the Government Print- 
ing Office. 


Agencies Given Guide 
For Awards Plan 


A report by the Interdepartment- 
al Committee for Scientific Re- 
search and Development on incen- 
tive awards suggests thirteen points 
to guide Federal agencies in apply- 
ing the Awards Act of 1954, under 
which an_ individual may be 
awarded up to $25,000. The report 
suggests that the awards plan 
should be used to stimulate re- 
search activity more effectively and 
that special science awards be es- 
tablished. During the 1957 fiscal 
year scientists and engineers earned 
four of the five highest cash awards, 
and CSC Executive Director War- 
ren B. Irons has advised NSPE that 
the Commission believes the con- 
tinued use of incentive awards will 
enhance the prestige of Federal en- 
gineers and scientists and encour- 
age the full use of their talents. 

The complete report is available 
from the Director, Federal Incen- 
tive Awards Program, U.S. Civil 


Service Commission, Washington 
25, D. C. 


Internal Revenue 
Issues Publication 


Engineer Tax Men, a publica- 
tion recently released by the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, is now 
available to those interested in this 
field. 

The Revenue Service employs 
engineer revenue agents in a great 
many Federal tax cases involving 
facts and principles which are pri- 
marily engineering in nature. This 
employment field has been expand- 
ing rapidly in recent years because 
of advancing technology, automa- 
tion, stepped-up mineral and oil 
exploitation, and the emergence of 
new industries. These conditions 
give rise to an increasing number 
of engineering questions, centering 
mainly on deductions for depletion 
of natural resources and deprecia- 
tion and valuation of properties. 
This brings engineers squarely 
into the tax picture along with 
lawyers and accountants. 

Copies of this new publication 
may be obtained by writing to the 
Assistant Commissioner (Techni- 
cal), (Attention T:S:E:), Internal 
Revenue Service, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


| Committee Meets in Milwaukee 


Members of NSPE Committee on Engineering Technicians met in Sep- 
tember at the Milwaukee School of Engineering, Milwaukee, Wis., to 
consider items on an agenda to study relations between the National 
Society and Engineering Technicians in industry and government. Discuss- 
ing the agenda are, I-r.: J. T. Ludwig, senior development engineer, Gyro 
Design, Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; Karl 
O. Werwath, president, Milwaukee School of Engineering; A. C. Friel, 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich.; and Merritt E. Williamson, dean, Col- 
lege of Engineering and Architecture, Pennsylvania State University, Uni- 
versity Park, Pa. A. B. Newton, director of engineering, York Division of 
Borg-Warner Corp., York, Pa., is also a member of the Committee. 
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More Demand for Engineers 
Says U.S. Labor Department 


Demand for engineers has picked 
up considerably in recent weeks, 
partly as a result of expanding mis- 
sile production, according to an 
analysis by the U.S. Labor Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity. The estimate is based on 
reports from local offices of the state 
employment services, who have 
been reporting an increasing num- 
ber of job openings for engineers 
which could not be filled from the 
community manpower supply in 
the areas where needed. 

The Bureau said the number of 
unfilled engineering job openings 
for which qualified applicants were 
not available locally rose by 1,400 
to 4,335 between July and late Sep- 
tember. The September engincer- 
ing openings were about 400 higher 
than in September a year ago, but 
were, however, well below the 6,475 
such openings reported for Septem- 
ber, 1956. 


‘Report on Salaries’ 
Released in Canada 


A Report on Salaries issued by 
the Canadian Council of Profes- 
sional Engineers describes salaries 
paid professional engineers per- 
forming duties in seven levels of 
responsibility as a basis for assess- 
ment of individual positions and 
the determination of their relation- 
ship to the responsibility levels in 
the report. The salary information 
reported is representative of sala- 
ries actually paid in Ontario and 
Quebec, with monthly medians as 
of July 1, 1958, for the grades as 
follows: A, $418; B, $495; C, 575; 
D, $685; E, $810; F, $1,000; Beyond 
F, open. The classification guide 
describes for each level, duties, rec- 
ommendations, decisions and com- 
mitments. supervision — received, 
leadership authority and/or super- 
vision exercised, and minimum 
qualifications guide. For additional 
information or copies of the report 
contact: Association of Professional 
Engineers of the Province of On- 
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tario, 236 Avenue Road, Toronto, 
Ontario; or Corporation of Profes- 
sional Engineers of Quebec, 1600 
Pine Ave., West, Montreal 25, 
Quebec. 


Professionals Need 
Degree Says NLRB 


The National Labor Relations 
Board has again indicated its 
newly-discovered emphasis on for- 
mal college degrees to establish 
professional status under the Taft- 
Hartley Act. The Board found 
“sales correspondents, special ma- 
chinery,” outside the professional 
definition because “unlike the 
Servo correspondents, they are not 
required to have a college engineer- 
ing degree or its equivalent.” 
(Kearney & Trecker Corp., 121 
NLRB No. 107). 


RCA Opens Placement 
Office in New York City 


A permanent professional place- 
ment ofhce, geared primarily for 
engineers and scientists of senior 
level, has been opened by the Ra- 
dio Corporation of America at 630 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, it 
has been announced by James C. 
Rankin, RCA manager, General 
Employment. 


Meetinges 


of Note 


Institute of Traffic Engineers—An- 
nual Meeting, November 10-13, Hotel 
Deauville, Miami Beach, Florida. 

Society of Naval Architects and 
Marine Engineers—Annual Meeting, 
November 12-15, Waldorf Astoria, 
New York, New York. 

American Rocket Society—Annual 
pag November 17-21, Statler 
Hotel, New York, New York. 

Society of the Plastics Industry— 
Annual Conference, November 17- 
21, Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 

American Standards Association— 
National Conference, November 18- 
20, Roosevelt Hotel, New York, New 
York. 

American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers—Annual Meeting, Novem- 
ber 30-December 5, Hotel Statler and 
Hotel Sheraton-McAlpin, New York, 
New York. 


ASME Survey Shows ; 
Failings in Industry 


A survey of recent graduates who 
are associate members of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers discloses serious deficiencies 
in industry's programs to promote 
professionalism: among engineers, 
particularly in the small companies. 
Of the respondents to the ASME 
Junior Forum, only 40 per cent 
said their company encourages par- 
ticipation in professional activities. 
In the large companies, 75 per cent 
said they were being treated as a 
professional engineer, but only 33 
per cent replied in the afhrmative 
among small companies. As for 
salary, 80 per cent in the large com- 
panies said their compensation is 
in line with their worth, but only 
40 per cent in the small companies 
were satisfied. 

The survey was conducted among 
engineers who have been employed 
in industry for two to three years. 
The group placed in order the fol- 
lowing factors which influenced 
them in the selection of their jobs: 
type of work, location, salary. In 
seeking their next job, they said, 
the factors would be the same ex- 
cept opportunity for advancement 
replaced location, which fell to 
fourth place. 


Westinghouse Engineers 
Vote Against Unions 


By a ballot count of thirty-six to 
twelve, professional engineers at 
Westinghouse Air Brake, Wilmer- 
ding, Pa., have voted against any 
union representation for collective 
bargaining purposes. The engineers 
had been represented by the West- 
inghouse Air Brake Office and 
Technical Union since 1945, but 
prior to the vote, the office and 
technical union withdrew from the 
ballot, leaving the sole question 
whether the professionals wanted 
to be represented by the newly- 
formed Engineers Professional As- 
sociation. 

Meanwhile, engineers at the 
Tulsa, Okla., plant of Douglas Air- 
craft Company selected collective 
bargaining representation by the 
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Southern California Professional 
Engineering Association, ESA. The 
California union represents approx- 
imately 6,000 engineers and techni- 
cians at the company’s main plants. 


Big Boom to Start 
For Top Executives 


There is a big boom on the way 
for high-paid ($15,000 and up) sci- 
entific-technical executive needs, 
according to a study of 612 leading 
industrial corporations. As sur- 
veyed by Hoff, Canny, Bowen & 
Associates, Inc. (Chrysler Bldg., 
New York 17, N. Y.), an executive 
placement firm, the boom will 
probably begin in 1959-60 and be 
in high gear by 1964-65. The three 
most important occupational clas- 
sifications are mechanical engineer- 
ing, industrial engineering and 
chemistry. The report further 
states that over three-fourths of the 
companies surveyed find it dificult 
to secure top scientific-technical 
executive personnel who are equal- 
ly strong in administrative skills. 

Among the more important and 
interesting findings in the report: 
Emphasis is on quality, not quan- 
tity. Chemistry, electronics and 
atomic energy offer the greatest fi- 
nancial rewards at present. The 
Midwest offers the greatest future 
employment opportunities. 


Unusual Clause in 
New Agreement 


An unusual clause in the new 
four-year collective bargaining 
agreement between the Sperry Gy- 
roscope Division of Sperry Rand 
Corporation and the Engineers As- 
sociation requires the union to 
conduct an election in the entire 
bargaining unit (as distinguished 
from the membership of the union) 
before it can affiliate with any un- 
ion representing production or 
maintenance employees. The un- 
ion’s membership is less than one- 
half of those it represents. The 
requirement that a majority of all 
the affected employees must ap- 
prove affiliation with a national 
trade union follows reports the 
union is flirting with the idea of 
joining the International Union of 
Electrical Workers, AFL-CIO, 
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Registration 


Architectural Work Defined 
For P.E.'s in Pennsylvania 


Registered professional engineers 
in Pennsylvania may practice archi- 
tecture when such activity is di- 
rectly and immediately pertinent 
to, or involved in, their engineering 
work, according to a comprehen- 
sive, interpretative opinion by the 
state’s Attorney General relative to 
the Architects’ Registration Law. 
All told, the opinion answered sev- 
eral specific questions presented in 
a request by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for interpreta- 
tion of the architects’ statute, so 
that the State Board of Examiners 
of Architects could resolve certain 
problems with which it was faced. 

Each of the questions and a sum- 
mary of the applicable replies are 
presented below: 


Pertinent Work 


1. To What Extent May an 
Engineer Perform Architectural 
Work?—The Pennsylvania Archi- 
tectural Registration Law provides 
that a registered: professional engi- 
neer may do such architectural 
work “as is incidental to his 
engineering work.” The Attorney 
General viewed “incidental” as 
meaning work that is directly and 
immediately pertinent to or in- 
volved in, an individual’s engineer- 
ing practice. 


Corporate Practice 


2. May a Corporation Legally 
Enter Into and Perform Architec- 
tural Contracts?—The Pennsylvania 
statute expressly prohibits a cor- 
poration from qualifying and_be- 
coming licensed as an architect. 
Based on this language and its in- 
terpretation by a prior decision of 
the State Supreme Court to the 
effect that a corporation cannot 
hold itself out as an architect or 
enter into the practice of architec- 
ture, the Attorney General ruled 
that a corporation which enters 
into or performs a contract which 
involves the practice of architec- 
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ture violates the Architects’ Law 
and is subject to criminal penalties. 
Such a contract is in violation of 
public policy, and is, accordingly, 
unlawful and unenforceable. 

This opinion does not deal with 
the corporate practice of engineer- 
ing which is governed in Pennsyl- 
vania by the Professional Engineers 
Registration Law. That statute 
provides that corporate practice is 
unlawful “unless the directing 
heads and employees of such firm 
or corporation responsible 
charge of its activities * * * are 
licensed and registered * * * and 
whose name and seal shall be 
stamped on all plans, specification 
plates and reports issued by such 
firm or corporation.” 


Architectural Services 


3. May Engineers and Architects, 
Employees of Corporations, Enter 
into and Perform Contracts for 
Architectural Work in Conjunc- 
tion with Such Corporations?— 
Since the answer to question No. 
2 declares that a corporation may 
not perform architectural work, 
and since a corporation can act 
only through agents or employees, 
it naturally follows that no agent, 
officer or employee of the corpora- 
tion may enter into such activity 
on behalf of the corporation. How- 
ever, corporate officers or employ- 
ees who are registered architects 
may perform architectural work 
which is for the ultimate use of 
their corporate employer so long 
as the corporation does not “ren- 
der or offer to render such archi- 
tectural services to clients.” 

Outside private practice by l- 
censed architects employed by cor- 
porations is permissible, the At- 
torney General ruled when he 
stated: “Corporate officers or em- 
ployees, who are registered archi- 
tects, may perform architectural 
work as a service to clients for 
themselves, but they must do so as 


individuals, self-employed, or as 
principal members of firms, and 
they must sign and seal all plans 
and specifications in their individ- 
ual capacity. They must receive the 
compensation for this work and 
they, as individuals, must bear the 
legal responsibility for this work. 
Their work must be performed as 
independent contractors and not 
as employees.” 

The Attorney General's opinion 
viewed the 1957 decision of the 
Pennsylvania Superior Court in 
Baker v. Chambers, allowing recov- 
ery by a corporation oa a completed 
contract for architectural services 
performed by a registered architect 
employee, as specifically limited to 
the circumstances of that particular 
case in which there was an absence 
ef any express statement by the 
court that the Architects Law was 
not violated. However, in the light 
of that decision, the opinion de- 
clared that all contracts with the 
State or its subdivisions presently 
being performed by corporations 
must be fulfilled according to their 
terms, but that in the future, all 
contracts should be entered into 
in conformity with the current 
opinion. 


Must Be Licensed 


4. To What Extent May Engi- 
neers and Corporations Advertise 
on Their Letterheads That They 
Perform Architectural Services?— 
The Pennsylvania statute expressly 
provides that “no person shall 
* * * use the title ‘architect,’ or dis- 
play or use any words, letters, fig- 
ures, title, sign, card, advertise- 
ment, or other device to indicate 
that such person practices or offers 
to practice architecture” unless that 
person is licensed as an architect. 
The Attorney General found the 
above-quoted statement to be so 
clear as to preclude the need for 
any extended interpretation or 
analysis, and merely concluded that 
corporations or engineers may not, 
in any way, advertise on their let- 
terheads that they perform archi- 
tectural services. 
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Fy The Emngimeer at Work 


By 
FREDERICK H. ZURMUHLEN, P.E., R. A. 


Commissioner, Department of Public Works 
City of New York 


Engineering 


Graceful, utilitarian Welfare Island Bridge. 


Report from New York City 


HE evolution of the engineer from a man of war, 

which was his historical origin, to a man of peace, 

which is his principal purpose, is marked by 
lasting monuments to the shelter, comfort and recre- 
ation of the people in every community where his 
professional skill and integrity are retained. 


His evolution has been the outgrowth of the social 
needs of man to live in peace and harmony, health 
and security with his fellow man, with pride in him- 
self and in his community. 


That evolution has brought to the engineer due 
recognition and respect for his imagination, fore- 
sight, ingenuity, precision, compassion and, perhaps 
above all, his dedication to the welfare of mankind 
and the progress of his community, of which he is a 
thoughtful member. 


Energized by the heart and mind and by utilizing 
mathematics, physics and allied sciences, the engineer 
has contributed more than any other class of profes- 
sional to our civilization. Out of the chaos wrought 
by the earliest application of his ingenuity in con- 
structing the engines of war there grew the moral 
responsibility to rebuild, coupled with the inherent 
ambition to create. 


The principles of moral responsibility and creative 
ambition are the hallmark of the professional engi- 
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neer. Without them he would be neither professional 
nor an engineer. 

It is not man’s nature to destroy and it is not the 
engineer's limited lot to aid destruction, rather it is 
primarily and principally to build and to preserve. 

The destructive toll of time and neglect must be 
repaired as surely as the ravages of war must be rebuilt 
and so it was that although our shores remained 
inviolate to attack during World War II, New York 
City nevertheless found itself in sorry plight at the 
end of the war. 

National, municipal and even individual efforts 
had been concentrated on our defense measures. Main- 
tenance, repairs and provisions for growth and ex- 
pansion had been almost entirely neglected in defer- 
ence to the all-out defense effort. 

Thus it became the task of the Department of 
Public Works, on behalf of itself and on behalf of 
a dozen other city agencies and departments, to 
map out a program of new construction as well as 
extensive rehabilitation and expansion of pre-existing 
but inadequate or neglected facilities. 

Progress on the construction program did not get 
into full swing until 1948, the year after I was 
designated to take charge of the Department of Public 
Works, because of difficulties in bringing projects to 
the stage where contracts could be awarded. 

Chief among the problems which had to be over- 
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The Department of Public Works’ “engineering’ 
equipment includes the sludge vessel “Owls Head.” 
It was launched in 1951. 


come was the general limitation on obtaining build- 
ing materials and essential equipment, plus rapidly 
rising post-war costs which had completely upset 
budgeted programs. 

Contract awards during 1948, the first full year 
during which I was in charge of the design, contract 
award and supervision program for municipal con- 
struction, amounted to $35,500,000 and during that 
same year Capital Budget construction work worth 
$15,500,000 was completed. 

At the start of 1949 the volume of construction 
work in the Department, including the carryover of 
contracts let in former years, exceeded $49,000,000. 

In the meanwhile, however, in order to strengthen 
the entire Department for imminent and enlarged 
post-war programs in design, construction and main- 
tenance, and to improve the efficiency in these opera- 
tions, the whole Department of Public Works was 


Looking over the New York Central Building is seen 
part of the huge metropolis that is New York. 
—Photo by Progressive Industries, Inc. 


reorganized, in March of 1948, five months after I 
became Commissioner. 

The design, supervision of construction and the 
operation and maintenance of bridges and of sewage 
treatment-pollution control plants were placed under 
the jurisdictions of two separate divisions designated 
for those specific purposes and known as the Division 
of Bridges and the Division of Sewage Disposal. 


Tue design, construction and supervision of major 
repairs of buildings for the Department of Public 
Works and for other municipal departments were 
assigned to the Division of Buildings, together with 
the supervision of design and construction of new 
projects. 

The housekeeping chores in the operation of public 
buildings such as Borough Halls, Courthouses, City 
Hall and Municipal Buildings, was assigned to the 
Division of Building Management. This is a major 
function of our Department inasmuch as we are re- 
sponsible for approximately 8,000,000 square feet of 
floor space (considerably greater than the area of 
Radio City) divided among some fifty-six buildings 
spread throughout the five boroughs which comprise 
New York City. 

Other subdivisions, essential to the smooth func- 
tioning of the Department as a whole, are the Divi- 
sions of Administration, Motor Vehicles, Engineering 
Services, Contract Procedure, Shops, and a special 
group linking the Department with Civil Defense. 
In the latter is coordinated the emergency engineer- 
ing resources of sixteen city departments, ten utility 
companies and about 800 private construction con- 
tractors, their potential committed to a centralized 
defense and rehabilitation program assigned to my 
Department for supervision in the event of an emer- 
gency. 

Going back to the war years, maintenance of public 
buildings necessarily had been of little more than 
the token variety and construction (municipal) had 
been at a virtual standstill, but this was not so with 
design and planning. 

Engineers and architects had been assigned under 
a “blueprint now” program to prepare a backlog of 
projects intended to be ready for construction when 
the war ended. The program was intended to antici- 
pate post-war construction which would offset or 
prevent a serious unemployment problem. 

Public Works construction, it was planned, would 
absorb returning servicemen and others who might 
be unemployed temporarily during the period of 
reconversion from national defense to rebuilding, 
repairing and new construction, to take up the slack 
until industrial, agricultural and commercial pro- 
grams could catch up with the mounting availability 
of qualified help. 

Engineers and architects in private practice had 
been engaged to carry a part of this design load for 
the principal reason that the ranks of the armed 
forces had depleted the ranks of Department per- 
sonnel. 

Projects in the design program which had _ been 
dependent upon Federal grants or upon subsidies 
that had failed to materialize had to be eliminated 
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so that the construction program was reduced to 
those essential projects which could be carried out 
with municipal funds. 

After this revision it was found that only a small 
part of the remaining projects of highest priority 
were complete in all respects, including the required 
approvals of various city agencies. Efforts were at once 
directed toward getting these projects ready for 
construction. 

From a naturally slow start, the plans completed 
during the three-year 1946-1948 period, in terms of 
estimated construction costs, showed a gratifying an- 
nual increase. At the beginning of 1946, completed 
plans valued at nearly 28 millions were on hand. In 
1946 the total was 4414 millions; in 1947, 77 millions 
and in 1948, plans for 16214 millions of new projects 
were completed. All have long since been fulfilled 
and form part of the Department's achievement of 
having passed the half a billion dollar milestone in 
the value of post-war municipal construction and 
design during my stewardship. 

Probably the most outstanding achievement of the 
entire post-war construction program was the com- 
pletion of $200,000,000 worth of work in building 
and modernizing hospitals in the city’s five boroughs. 

Mayor Robert F. Wagner said, ‘““The hospital con- 
struction program has no match in the world. It is a 
living demonstration that the people of our great 
metropolis care deeply for their fellow citizens, for 
the sick and the indigent. Our people voted a $150,- 
000,000 bond issue to make the program possible. 
Its achievement is a magnificent chapter in the history 
of municipal service and one of which all of us can 
be proud.” 

Among those of us who can afford to be proud 
are the engineers and the architects in municipal 
service who gave so efficiently of their talents as to 
make fulfillment of this and other municipal im- 
provement programs possible. It would be difficult, 
indeed, to reduce their worth to words, yet it is 
wholly inadequate merely to say that without their 
precision and dedication only a small part of the 
program could have been fulfilled. 

The hospital building and modernization program 
provided not only 8,000 additional hospital beds for 
the city’s ill and indigent, but X-ray and radiological 
installations and new laboratories, all incorporating 
the latest advances in medical science and _ hospital 
administration. 

Related, though not directly included in the hos- 


The 39-story Secretariat Building 
of the United Nations in New York 
is a modernistic symbol of progress 
in the teeming city. 

—Photo by Brisk Waterproofing Co. 
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pital program, was the construction of a number of 
health centers and welfare centers, each fulfilling a 
specific need in many of our communities. 


Because of the addition of new beds, obsolescent 
facilities involving about 2,000 beds were closed in 
five institutions at a saving of approximately $5,000,- 
000 in annual operation costs. 

Coney Island Hospital, Brooklyn, and Elmhurst 
General Hospital, Queens, were the latest and newest 
hospital facilities to be completed in the vast post-war 
program. 

Coney Island Hospital was an $18,000,000 project 
providing 567 beds and sixty-eight bassinets. Pre- 
viously existing buildings were converted to the care 
of the chronically ill, with 300 beds. 

Elmhurst General Hospital, including acquisition 
of the site, construction, furnishings and equipment, 
represents an investment of $25,210,000 of which 
$19,742,000 was for construction. 

Nurses’ Schools and Residences were built as ad- 
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at a cost of $2,250,000 by New York City engineers. 


juncts of Bellevue Hospital, Manhattan, and Queens 
General Hospital, Queens. The former cost a total 
of $15,304,000 and provides accommodations for 902 
nurses. The latter, including $3,595,000 for construc- 
tion, cost $4,249,000 and now accommodates 200 
nurses. 

Other hospitals and related facilities constructed 
during the past decade include: 

Kings County Tuberculosis Hospital, Kings County 
Laboratory and Morgue Building, and the Cumber- 
land Hospital Outpatient Department Building, all 
Brooklyn; 

Metropolitan Hospital, Bird S$. Coler Memorial 
Hospital, James Ewing Hospital, Francis Delafield 
Hospital, and Bellevue Hospital New Operating Unit 
Addition, all in Manhattan; 

Department of Hospitals Laundry on Welfare 
Island; Queens General Hospital Addition, Queens; 
Sea View Hospital Improvements, Staten Island, and 
in the Bronx, the East Bronx Municipal Hospital 
Center and a New Outpatient Department Building 
at Lincoln Hospital. 

The Bronx Municipal Hospital Center is actually 
a grouping of several units and one of the city’s larg- 
est projects. It is comprised of the 500-bed Nathan 
B. Van Etten Hospital, a TB unit finished in 1953; 
the Abraham Jacobi Hospital, an 898-bed general 
care unit, the borough mortuary service, and auxiliary 
buildings for the joint operation of the hospitals. 
The total cost was $38,545,000. 

The tuberculosis unit is a seven-story Y-shaped 
structure, of contemporary design, with structural 
steel frame and walls of grey brick. A great expanse 
of windows admits sunlight and air, and patients have 
access to cantilevered balconies from their wards. 
No ward has more than four beds. 

There are chapels for Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jewish services. 
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With great respect for tradition, famed City Hall was restored 


A communications system allows nurses to talk to 
patients without leaving their stations, thus saving 
steps-per-nurse per day by an estimated forty per cent, 
a major contribution in this era of nurse shortage. 
The cost of the TB unit was $15,000,000. 

The general care unit is separated from the TB 
unit by 750 feet. It is composed of two 12-story wings, 
an interconnecting core of the same height, another 
wing ten stories in height and an outpatient building 
six stories in height. The architectural treatment is 
in harmony with the TB unit. 

The Bronx Municipal Hospital Center is considered 
to be of prime importance because of its close rela- 
tionship with Yeshiva University Medical College, 
built on adjoining property. 

Another unit eventually will be added to the Center 
in the form of a Nurses’ Residence and School, esti- 
mated to cost $7,620,000. With $270,000 in the current 
Capital Budget for plans, we are in the process of 
completing the scope and propose to execute an agree- 
ment with associated architects and engineers at a 
fee of about $260,000 for the preparation of com- 
plete plans for this facility. Construction of the school 
and residence is scheduled for 1961-62. 

Last year we awarded contracts, including supple- 
mental agreements, amounting to $1,700,000 to private 
firms of engineers and architects. Part of our purpose 
was to hasten our design program in order to gain 
the maximum benefit in an eager construction market. 
Another purpose was to enable my own staff to more 
closely supervise shop drawings and assure those stand- 
ards which it is my determination to maintain while 
I am entrusted with this phase of the city’s construc- 
tion program. 

Among the projects assigned to outside engineering 
firms is the extension of the Rockaway Pollution 


(Continued on Page 41) 
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FROM 
WASHINGTON 


MILTON F. LUNCH, 
N.S.P.E.’s Legislative Counsel 
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WHEN IS A UNION A UNION? 


GERTRUDE Stein made literary history with her: “A rose 
is a rose is a rose.” Which is something unusual by way of 
definition, even though not very clear or helpful. Defining 
a “union” would not appear on the surface to pose any 
great problems, but in some aspects of the question one is 
tempted to reply: “A union is a union is a union.” 

The initial question has taken on some rather significant 
aspects for professional engineers in the light of recent 
developments, particularly with respect to governmental 
employees. How should one answer a recent inquiry from 
a member who had been solicited to join the National Fed- 
eration of Federal Employees? The member wanted to 
know, quite properly, whether the organization is a union, a 
professional group, or a social organization. What about 
the American Federation of Government Employees, affili- 
ated with the AFL-CIO? It has the same general objectives 
as the independent NFFE, but is clearly a part of the organ- 
ized labor movement. Then there are such organizations 
as the American Federation of Teachers, AFL-CIO; and the 
American Federation of State, County, and Municipal Em- 
ployees, AFL-CIO, both operating exclusively in the field 
of public employment. Many well-known unions include 
large numbers of public employees in addition to their 
membership in private employment, such as the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union, the International Association 
of Machinists and the American Federation of Technical 
Engineers, all AFL-CIO. 

The question has taken on much more than academic 
significance to the professional engineers in the employ of 
the City of New York. Last month's issue reported in some 
detail the development of a municipal executive order by 
Mayor Robert F. Wagner establishing policies and pro- 
cedures to permit city employees to select a representative 
for collective bargaining. Mayor Wagner's order speaks 
of “labor disputes,” “terms and conditions of employ- 
ment,” “negotiating and bargaining,” and states clearly 
that it is “the policy of the City of New York to promote the 
practice and procedures of collective bargaining” for those 
employees who desire it. 

The American Federation of State, County, and Munici- 
pal Employees has petitioned to represent the technical 
employees of the city, including some 500 professional 
engineers. Is the AFSCME a union? The fact that it is af- 
filiated with the AFL-CIO would indicate an affirmative 
answer alone, and if there were any question about that 
answer it would seem to be removed by the recent action 
of the group favoring the right to strike against public 
employers. 

Assuming that the New York State Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers is successful in its effort to secure a sepa- 
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rate vote for the professional engineers, and assuming 
that the professionals will vote against representation by 
the AFL-CIO urion, the more difficult questions arise. 
Suppose a group controlled and operated exclusively by 
professional engineers, without any affiliation with a labor 
federation, decides it wants to represent the P.E.’s under 
Mayor Wagner's order, either because such representation 
is felt desirable in general, or as an effective countermove 
to forestall the organizing efforts of a trade union. Assume 


Mayor Robert F. Wagner 


further that the professionals would intend to operate com- 
pletely within professional principles—no attempt to strike, 
no pressure on employees to join, no coercion or improper 
pressure, etc. Nevertheless, would such a group be a union? 

The New York City situation is not the only pressing and 
immediate development pertinent to the question. For 
some years there has been agitation by the various Fed- 
eral employee organizations to have formal recognition 
and some degree of “right” to bargain with the employer- 
agencies on behalf of their members. Recently there were 
extensive hearings before a House subcommittee on bills 
to achieve this purpose. Rep. John Lesinski of Michigan, 
chairman of the subcommittee, and author of one of the 
recognition bills said that the intent was to give the em- 
ployee groups the right to present grievances on behalf of 
their members, without restraint, coercion, interference, 
intimidation or reprisal. Disputes resulting from disagree- 
ment between the employee organizations and agencies 
would be referred to an impartial board of arbitration for 
settlement. Rep. Lesinski was careful to point out that the 
authority would not permit strikes or any other activities to 
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the detriment of efficiency or good management practice. 
Also, it should be noted that the government employee 
“unions” would net be able to negotiate on wages or hours 
of employment, which are subject to Congressional deci- 
sion. 

More recently, Rocco C. Siciliano, Special Assistant to the 
President for Personnel Management, issued a White House 
directive to the Federal agencies calling for further evalua- 
tion of employee-management relations, including rela- 
tions with employee organizations, in accord with Civil 
Service Commission policies favoring consultation with em- 
ployee groups in the formulation of personnel policy, and 
protecting the right of employees to organize and join (or 
refrain from joining) lawful organizations representing em- 
ployees. Siciliano’s directive fell far short of that which the 


fixed by legislation. Yet, there is enough rumbling of a 
desire by some unions to use the traditional weapons of 
unionism in the field of public employment to cause grave 
suspicion. 

In this context then, what is a union? The Taft-Hartley 
Act does not apply, but its definition of a labor organiza- 
tion (union) supplies some guide lines: 

“... any organization of any kind or any agency or 

employee representation committee or plan, in which 

employees participate and which exists for the pur- 
pose, in whole or in part, of dealing with employers 
concerning grievances, labor disputes, wages, rates of 
pay, hours of employment, or conditions of work.” 

Under this definition, or concept, the type of organiza- 

tions discussed above, regardless of their being devoid of 
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employee organizations would like, but it did give them 
a new peg from which to press for greater recognition. 

Oddly, the agency which has been the most aggressive 
in recognizing employee orgenizations has been the De- 
partment of Commerce, usually thought of as the voice 
of business. Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks was 
the subject of raised eyebrows for permitting his sub- 
ordinates to issue an original administrative order which 
allowed the Federal employee groups to collect dues and 
conduct membership campaigns on government time and 
property. Drawing even more criticism was that portion of 
the regulation which openly encouraged Commerce De- 
partment employees to join an employee group, as con- 
trasted with the traditional policy of neutrality and equal 
protection for those who do not desire to join. The reper- 
cussions of the Commerce order shortly led to its recall and 
revision. Now the order recognizes the equal right not to 
join and rescinds the specific authority to collect dues on 
government time and property. 

Leaders of the employee groups are disappointed at the 
Commerce turn-about, and may be expected to press more 
vigorously for Congressional action to enhance their posi- 
tion. On the other hand, there is strong feeling in Con- 
gress and out that public employees have no “right” to 
what is generally called and considered as a union, and 
that the declaration of union “rights” for public employees 
is fraught wisn danger. 

In this debate some will recall the events which made 
Calvin Coolidge a national figure—when as governor of 
Massachusetts he broke the Boston police strike of 1919 
and wrote his oft-quoted sentence to Samuel Gompers: 
“There is no right to strike against the public safety by 
anybody, anywhere, anytime.” Most unions in the field 
of public employment disclaim the right to strike, and they 
cannot, as a rule, negotiate over wages or hours which are 
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real power to achieve their objectives, are unions. Except 
to the extent that the public employer voluntarily is willing 
to “bargain” the unions can achieve their aims only through 
persuasion or political influence. This leads some to contend 
that any organization interested in advancing the economic 
interests of its members is a union; thus the American Med- 
ical Association, the Chamber of Commerce, NSPE, the 
National Education Association, etc. ad infinitum, are 
“unions.” Others will argue that it is only a matter of 
semantics anyway, that it doesn’t really make any dif- 
ference as long as the organization operates honorably, 
honestly and ethically. This concept brings the question to 
its core: A professional organization’s primary function is 
to improve the service and standing of that profession 
through education and cooperation, thereby indirectly 
elevating the status of each member of that profession. 
A union’s primary function is to represent its members 
with respect to their individual status through the use of 
pressure to the extent possible, arriving at legally en- 
forceable rights of the members. The detailed differences 
could be noted at great length, such as the vital point that 
unions must be divisive in that the “bosses” cannot be part 
of an organization which bargains with the “bosses.” A 
professional organization, of course, does not recognize 
a “boss” profession and an “employee” profession in the 
same field. 

If the above dissertation does not answer the initial 
question, perhaps it does suggest some principles to aid 
those who are or may be faced with the affiliation problem, 
particularly those in public employment. The complexity 
and broad scope of the subject defies concrete answers; 
the writer was accused by a union leader at one time of 
being unpatriotic for suggesting the undesirability of unions 
for professional employees because the United States of 
America was, after all, a union! 
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At A. M. Kinney, Inc. 


Engineers Achieve Jo 
Through Unique Time 


SYCHOLOGISTS say that everyone 
is seeking security, It is only 
natural, then, that employees 

expect security in their jobs. 

Professional employees of A. M. 
Kinney, Inc, have achieved a large 
measure of job security by means 
of a unique plan which serves to 
level the peaks and valleys inherent 
in the work load of the consulting 
engineering profession. 

This Time Bank Plan, as it is 
called, was conceived and put into 
operation in 1937 by A. M. Kinney, 
chairman of the board of A. M. 
Kinney, Inc. This firm, together 


with its affiliates employs approxi- 
mately 300 persons. Integrated pro- 
fessional services are offered in the 
structural, 


mechanical, electrical, 
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and civil branches of engineering, 
as well as architectural services in- 
cident to building design. The 
home office of the firm is in Cin- 
cinnati; branch offices are located 


in Columbus, Ohio, and New 
York City. 
In operation, here is how the 


twenty-one year old plan works. 
Each professional employee of 
A. M. Kinney, Inc., of whom there 
are approximately 100, has an ac- 
count established in the Time 
Bank. Each overtime hour worked 
(those in excess of forty per week) 
is credited to this account at its 
monetary value of one fortieth of 


the employee’s current weekly 
salary. 
When the work load permits, 


“credit in the 


Security 
ank Plan’ 


The new home of- 
fice building of A. M. 
Kinney, Inc., is cur- 
rently nearing com- 
pletion. Advanced 
features include fire- 
proof steel frame 
with curtain walls, 
central air condition- 
ing, high-intensity 
fluorescent lighting, 
and provisions for fu- 
ture expansion. Build- 
ing at left in picture 
also houses facilities 
of the firm. 


take time ofl 
against the 
Bank 


mav 
affairs 
in his Time 


the emplovee 

for personal 

credit standing 
account. If the work load is ex- 
ceptionally light and the em- 
ployee’s services are not required, 
the company may request that he 
take time off against his 
Time Bank or against 
anticipated future overtime which 
may accrue to his account. Such 
time off is debited at its hourly 
monetary value, again one fortieth 
of the employee's current weekl\ 


some 


salary. 

Time Bank accounts are settled 
each year as of November 30, and 
the employee is paid for any funds 
remaining in his account. how- 
ever, there should be a deficit in 
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One of the many projects completed by A. M. Kinney engineers is the 
Lambert-Hudnut Manufacturing Laboratories, Inc. This proprietary drugs 
and cosmetics plant is located in Lititz, Pa. 


his account on this date, this deficit 
is canceled by the company with 
no penalty to the employee. The 
ideal situation exists when the 
employee's account balances on 
November 30 showing neither 
credit nor deficit. 

If it should be necessary to dis- 
charge a professional employee, he 
is paid any overtime balance re- 
maining in his account. If, how- 
ever, an employee leaves of his 
own volition, he forfeits any credit 
remaining in his account. This 
forfeiture, it is felt, is in accord 
with the basic purpose of the Time 
Bank: to stabilize and maintain 
continuity of employment. Pay- 
ments made at various times to 
persons leaving the company vol- 
untarily would consume the funds 
of the Time Bank without con- 
tributing in any way to the ob- 
jective of steady employment. 
Whether an employee leaves vol- 
untarily or involuntarily, however, 
any balance of time due the com- 
pany is canceled. 

The Time Bank Plan has been 
successful from its inception in 


The Mechanical Engineering De- 
partment of A. M. Kinney, Inc., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, is shown at left. 
Among the firm’s undertakings is 
the new Cumberland Dam, above, 
near Pittsburgh, Pa. Currently un- 
der construction, the navigation 
dam was designed for the U. S. 
Army Engineer District, Pittsburgh, 
Corps of Engineers. 
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greatly reducing the normal wide 
fluctuations in work load and, in 
so doing, has benefited both the 
company and its employees. From 
the company’s standpoint, these 
benefits include: 

1. Greatly reduced labor turn- 
over. Layoffs during the slack 
periods have been largely elimi- 
nated. Thus the costly period of 
orientation and familiarization for 
new engineers and architects has 
been curtailed. 

2. Improved professional qual- 
ity of work. This a direct result 
of a permanent work force in 


which employees are thoroughly 
familiar. with their work. 

3. Fewer superivsory problems. 
The department heads know their 
men and know that they know 
their work. 

4. Simpler and less costly per- 
sonnel administration. Fewer per- 
sonnel are hired or laid off. “Help 
Wanted” advertising is reduced. 

The benefits that accrue to the 
employee covered by the Time 
Bank Plan are: 

1. Job security. While not a 
“guaranteed annual wage,” the 
Time Bank Plan does give the 


Consulting engineers discussed in this article operate under a unique 
“Time Bank Plan.” It has been in effect for twenty-one years and has pro- 
duced a number of benefits for both the company and its employees. One 
result of their work is shown above, the Warner-Lambert Company. 


The Gibson Art Company in Cincinnati is another effort by A. M. Kinney, 
Inc., who, together with its affiliates, employs approximately 300 persons. 
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participating employee the knowl- 
edge that a layoff during a slack 
period is very unlikely. He is there- 
fore able to make long-range plans 
and commitments such as buying 
a home or an automobile with con- 
siderable safety. 


2. Time off. The employee is 
often able to extend his vacation 
or take an extra day for a week- 
end trip by drawing on his Time 
Bank credit. 

3. Extra compensation. The em- 
ployee, by not requesting time off, 
is often able to end the Time Bank 
year with a sizeable credit in his 
account, often as much as $400. 
This amount is paid him in a lump 
sum together with his annual com- 
pany bonus just before the Christ- 
mas holiday. 

It should be stressed that the 
Time Bank Plan operates inde- 
pendently of any other company 
benefit plan. Time off because of 
sickness, jury duty, and the like 
is not deducted from the employee's 
Time Bank credit. It should also 
be stressed that the plan is designed 
solely for professional employees. 
Below the professional level, em- 
ployees receive payment for over: 
time work in the conventional 
manner at one and one-half times 
their hourly rate. At the other end 
of the scale, key employees and 
executives of the company are paid 
their salary for the performance 
of certain specified duties regard- 
less of the hours worked per week. 

The worth of the Time Bank 
Plan is evinced by its twenty-one 
years of successful operation. The 
plan has been adopted also by sev- 
eral affiliates of A. M. Kinney, Inc. 
These firms are the Design Art 
Corporation, a firm engaged in 
product design and interior deco- 
ration, Processes Research, Inc., an 
industrial 


organization offering 


process planning and _ research. 
Dodson, Kinney & Lindblom, con 
sulting engineers, and A. M. Kin- 
ney Associates, architects and engi- 


neers.—End. 
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More than 1400 feet of 42-inch-wide conveyor belt 
shown here on one roll provides belt for the lower 
end of the conveyor system. Rubber belt will haul 
twenty million tons of clay and gravel from the top 
of Pettijohn Mountain to the damsite. 


Goodrich Belting 
Helps Build Huge 
Earth-Fill Dam 


Conveyor C-1 leads from the pit screening and crushing plant where 
the rock is sized down to about six inches. A stacker belt and two lengths 
of 48-inch-wide conveyor belting bring the material from the pit to the 
screening and crushing plant. 


A recorp-size earth-fill dam, which 
will harness the Trinity River to 
develop and expand California's 
natural resources, is currently be- 
ing built under the surveillance of 
B. F. Goodrich Company engineers. 

Nine flights of rubber conveyor 
belting, extending more than two 
miles down a mountainside, started 
the three-year task of hauling 
twenty million tons of selected clay 
and gravel for the building of this 
huge dam in Northern California. 

The conveyor installation, op- 
erating from barrow pit to the dam- 
site, depends on 42-inch-wide belt- 
ing manufactured by Goodrich. 
The belting traveling at the rate 
of 650 feet a minute will carry 
about 1,400 cubic yards of fill ma- 
terial an hour. Now in full-scale 
operation, the conveyor system be- 
gan partial operation in June when 
the belt splicing and installation 
were completed by Company field 
engineers in cooperation with the 
dam builders. More than 18,000 
feet of conveyor belting is involved 
in the system. 

All the belts are vulcanized end- 
lessly on the job. Twenty field 
splices, varying in length from four 
feet to 5.5 feet, were completed in 
an 18-day span. The belts were 
manufactured in long lengths to 
minimize the number of splices. 

Five flights of the conveyor sys- 
tem (number four through eight) 
are downhill with an average grade 
of twenty-five per cent. The total 


Mountain roller coaster descends 
850 feet from peak of Pettijohn 
Mountain to deliver first of the 
clay and gravel needed in con- 
struction of the Trinity Dam in Cal- 
ifornia. 
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decline in that area is about 850 
feet. The other four flights are over 
the typical terrain of Pettijohn 
Mountain which lies northwest of 
the damsite. 

The material being hauled to 
the bed of the Trinity River chan- 
nel is principally decomposed an- 
desite. Before it enters the conveyor 
system the oversize material is re- 
duced to about six inches in a pit 
screening and crushing plant. 

On the main conveyor system, 
the weight of the declining mate- 
rial makes it possible for the belt- 
ing to generate electric power 
which is fed back into the main 
system. The total power of the en- 
tire belt conveyor system is 3,280 
horsepower. Of this total, 2,000 HP 
is within the regenerative systems 
of flights F4 through F8 and 700 
HP total demand power within the 
flights Fl, F2, F3, and F9. The re- 
generative systems of flights F4 
through F8 each have one 300 HP 
motor and one 100 HP motor di- 
rectly connected to the high speed 
shaft of the reduction unit. 

Gear-type reduction units, in ad- 
dition to chain and sprocket reduc- 
tion, are employed on every unit. 
The chain and sprocket reduction 
unit enables belt speed changes to 
be made economically and quickly. 
Each of the nine flights has a belt 
speed of 650 feet a minute. No 
speed changes have been necessary 
yet. 

The belting is “Longlife Nyfil” 
high tension construction. Rein- 
forcing members of the belting are 
rayon-nylon materials. Covers are 
special compounds of cold rubber. 

Safety of personnel working 
about the belt conveyor system was 
a major consideration in the design 
and enginering of the system. Emer- 
gency stop buttons are installed 
along the convevor’s route between 
each transfer station. Radio com- 
munications between the pit sta- 
tion and the terminal station—as 
well as with belt conveyor patrols— 
is maintained throughout operat- 
ing and maintenance periods, Tele- 
phones, located at each transfer sta- 
tion, augment radio communica- 
tion.—End. 
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This view of the transfer between conveyors No. Two and No. Three 
shows the idlers and the system’s structural supports. This project by B. F. 
Goodrich is being undertaken to develop and expand California’s natural 
resources. 


Conveyor belts No. Four through No. Nine are shown here as they 
carry gravel and clay down the 850-foot decline from Pettijohn Mountain 
to the Trinity River channel. Conveyor No. Nine in the foreground leads 
to the damsite. All B. F. Goodrich belting in the nine flights is forty-two 
inches wide. 
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During November, Young Engineers’ 
Month, Is a Good Time to 
Think about 


The ‘How-to of Post- 


Graduate Engineering Education 


By 


DR. FREDERICK C. LINDVALL, P. E. 


Chairman, Division of Civil, Electrical, 
Mechanical Engineering, and Aeronautics, 
California Institute of Technology 


YOUNG engineering graduate no longer is ex- 
pected to be an expert in the particular classi- 
cal field of engineering which he studied. In a 
modern engineering curriculum he is not learning 
current art and practice which might make him im- 
mediately useful to an employer on routine analyses 
and designs. Instead our major industries have take 
the long view, that it is the responsibility of industr 
to continue the educatiofof fhe young engineering 
graduate, to teach hi rs ’s art of engineering, and 
integrate him into the’ @cific methods, procedures, 
and resources of a particular company. 

Industry says, further, that the colleges should teach 
gs which are best taught in an academic 
p basic sciences, the engineering sciences, 
ods of analysis and synthesis, and the 
hese are subjects which a company can 
a than the college unless the com- 


er appropriate nor desirable except in 
and Ott areas. Internal education programs should 
have different motivation and objectives from 
demic instruction and these are things we 
cussing in more detail later. 

Much thought has gone into the whole proces 
which the young engineering graduate enters a com- 
pany and begins his true professional development. 
ry. direct attention to the effort known as 


re Years,” which was sponsored first in 

ati area by the Engineers’ Council for 
1 Development, and later in the Detroit 
g the effort has been to develop specific pro- 


grams of company orientation, rotation, educational 
opportunities in the company and at nearby educa- 
tional institutions. The plan assists the young men 
to enter into community activities, church, social, 
educational and cultural groups. Classes and work- 
shops are conducted in discussion techniques and 
leadership. In these ECPD experimental programs in 
Cincinnati and Detroit, industry and educational in- 
stitutions and community groups have worked hand 
in hand to make the transition from academic to 
professional life as pleasant and as rapid as possible. 
The emphasis has been that professional growth means 
not merely growth in technological fields, but also in 
humanistic and social responsibilities which every 
truly professional man should be prepared to assume. 
For these latter facets of professionalism, I refer you 
to the ECPD work. 
4 yeraduate education in engineering as compared 
og basic science is relatively new. Only within 
t twenty-five years or so have appreciable num- 
OMaster’s and Doctorate’s degrees been granted 
ie ering. This was partly due to the state of 
ting Ting maturity in industry, and to the lack of 
iation of what advanced academic training 
contd do. The aircraft industry, which required 
analyses at a higher level of sophistication than was 
general in engineering practice, was the first to give 
substantial recognition to advanced degrees. In fact 
the best education in aeronautics has been strictly of 
graduate character. Now, however, modern technol- 
ogy generally needs many more people with education 
beyond the Bachelor's level, as well as recognizing the 
importance of increased scientific and analytical con- 
gas. Some of our larger com- 
pl opportunities of one 
s or more. Some of this 
; some of it specific, al- 
ysome of it has been 


most corporate 
general—given by 
neers and scientisy 
nearby institutio 
pletely without re} 
other work has been planned as a degree program. 
Now educational opportunities have become an im- 
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portant part of employee benefits and an opportunity 
to work for an advanced degree on a part-time basis 
has begun to be an almost essential recruiting “gim- 
mick.” 

There is a certain amount of competitive and de- 
fensive practice among companies with respect to some 
of these graduate programs, but in general there is a 
sincere desire on the part of industry to have the young 
graduates move forward in technical ability through 
advanced study because of the recognized need in in- 
dustry today for more advanced abilities than a Bache- 
lor’s degree can provide. Throughout the country we 
find a complete spectrum of plans and educational 
opportunities, and I would like to review some of 
these and discuss attributes which in my opinion are 
both good and bad. Fifty-eight per cent of the present 
engineering college graduate students are involved in 
part-time industrial programs, so the problem is not 
trivial. 

As examples of postgraduate opportunities which 
have been in existence for many years, we can con- 
sider three organizations, Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, and the 
General Electric Company, examining briefly the ma- 
jor features. These show some differences in concept 
and all show evolutionary changes. This description 
by no means includes all of the educational oppor- 
tunities offered by these three companies. 

The Bell Laboratories has encouraged course work 
of two types, the one which was strictly related to com- 
pany products and needs, given internally by company 
engineers and scientists, and, the other, subsidized ex- 
tension or part-time graduate work at nearby institu- 
tions. This off-campus work was offered on a basis of 
tuition refund upon satisfactory completion of the 
particular course for which the man had registered. 
This outside work gave opportunity for a student to 
study advanced mathematics, modern physics, chemis- 
try, and so forth. A student might or might not, 
through a sequence of courses, meet requirements for 
a degree at some institution. Later developments 
within the company expanded the program, with out- 
side courses still encouraged but with more internal 
instruction available and covering a wider range of 
technical competence. Most recently the Bell Labora- 
tories have contracted with New York University to 
operate a Graduate Center, in which New York Uni- 
versity faculty offer the courses to company employees 
as part-time graduate students. The standards for ad- 
mission, requirements for degrees, and all academic 
concerns are strictly the responsibility of New York 
University. In short, the Bell Telephone Laboratories 
by this arrangement have made it easier for their em- 
ployees to take a part-time graduate study program in 
physical facilities at the laboratories provided by the 
company. Only Bell Laboratories’ employees may reg- 
ister with this particular Graduate Center. 


Westincnouse for many years has encouraged its 
young engineers to register for part-time graduate 
work commonly in night classes, in colleges and uni- 
versities near the company’s various plant locations. 
This has developed into quite a comprehensive pro- 
gram with provision for adjustment in working hours, 
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tuition refund, etc., to make this type of technical pro- 
gram valuable and attractive to the young engineers. 
The essential feature is that the principal educational 
activity, other than internal orientation courses, has 
been at established institutions which offer graduate 
work for all qualified applicants, whether company 
employed or not. Frequently the schools augment 
their faculty strength by part-time service of Westing- 
house engineers and scientists or from personnel of 
other convenient companies. Many engineers with 
Westinghouse have obtained Master’s degrees and a 
substantial number have earned their Doctorates by 
this part-time outside study procedure. 

The General Electric Company until very recently 
has operated its educational work on a strictly internal 
basis. A pattern of courses has been developed over 


the years to cover the needs of the engineering em- 
ployees—in all phases of company operation, in special- 
ized subject areas and programmed courses of study, 
now known as “The Advanced Technical Program.” 
Many of these courses are open to anyone who would 
take them on his own time. The Advanced Technical 
Program, with its various ramifications extending 
through two or three years, is done in part on company 
time and in large measure in home study. Only a 
limited group of carefully selected men is admitted to 
this program which is combined with a rotating job 
assignment schedule. The instruction is largely by 
company personnel with occasional outside lecturers. 
These programs put great emphasis on problem solv- 
ing. The problems cover many technological subject 
areas, and frequently one problem involves informa- 
tion and methods from several engineering and science 
fields. In the second and third years, several areas of 
specialization are open to the student. A man who 
finishes three years of this Advanced Technical Pro- 
gram enjoys recognition and prestige within the com- 
pany of a sort which an advanced degree from an edu- 
cational institution does not necessarily give. 

On the other hand, there is some feeling that for 
the amount of work which a student has invested in 
these three years of advanced training, he should have 
something similar to an advanced academic degree 
which would be recognized outside the company. The 
company, however, for obvious reasons, doesn’t wish 
to class itself as an educational institution and grant 


(Continued on Page 43) 
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Society News 


Board Denounces Engineering 
Shortage Claims at Meeting 


e ‘Neutral Attitude’ on Unions Hit 
@ Landis Pessimistic on AIEE Plan 


@ Dire predictions and rumors 
concerning the so-called engineer- 
ing shortage are a disservice to the 
nation and the engineering profes- 
sion because they are not based on 
sound analysis. 

@ Misguided neutrality on the 
part of industrial management re- 
garding the unionization of engi- 
neers could result in a complete 
breakdown of the concept of pro- 
fessionalism in industry. 

These positions and _ others 
taken by the NSPE Board of Direc- 
tors at the fall meeting in San 
Francisco late last month represent 
actions by the group on a broad 
front. 

The Board issued a plea to the 
nation to stop “adding fuel to the 
shortage fire.” The officials called 
upon all communications media 
to “weigh carefully the facts, and 
soberly analyze those facts, before 
starting a new wave of publicity 
to the effect that the nation faces 
a severe engineering manpower 
shortage.” 

The National Society directors 
urged that ail those who intend to 
speak or publish articles on the 
subject of engineering manpower 


first consider the following four 
points: 

1. Enginecring enroll- 
ments are at an. all-time high and 
are continuing to increase without 
artificial stimulation. 

2. Action which may force-feed 
students into engineering curricula 
without adequate assistance to the 
overburdened engineering schools 
can only harm the cause of en- 
gineering education. 

3. The current engineering need 
in industry and advanced tech- 
nology is one based on qualitative, 
rather than quantitative factors. 
The serious technological prob- 
lems facing the nation cannot be 
resolved by merely adding to the 
number of engineers. 

4. Greater utilization of existing 
engineering manpower is recog- 
nized by all serious students of 
our manpower problems as a first 
priority item. 

After Board action on a union- 
ization report, Dr. Clark A. Dunn, 
Society president, said in an inter- 
view that the “neutral attitude 
taken by management in some 
firms when faced with an election 
among engineering employees on 


school 


the question of union representa- 
tion is actually an abdication of 
responsibility in 
preserving the distinction between 
professional and non-professional 
services. 

Dr. Dunn pointed out that “such 


management's 


an abdication of management 
responsibility has led to a situation 
in the aircraft and other indus- 
tries here on the West Coast in 
which many young engineers have 
never heard an expression of sup- 
port concerning — professionalism 
from their employers.” 

In other significant develop- 
ments James N. Landis, president 
of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, told the Board 
at a luncheon meeting that the 
AIEE functional plan for unity was 
not acceptable to the majority of 
the presidents of the Founder So- 
cieties. Tracing the history of the 
proposal which would assign tech- 
nical responsibilties to the Engi- 
neers’ Joint Council, educational 
subjects to the Engineers Council 
for Professional Development, and 
professional duties to the NSPE, 
Mr. Landis closed his presentation 
by reading a recent action by the 
American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers which urged NSPE to join 
the EJC. 

Later, NSPE Past President 
Garvin H. Dyer, chairman of the 
Society's Inter-societvy Relations 
Committee, asked the Board to 
approve the following recommen- 
dations of his group: 

(1) That the NSPE president be 
authorized to formally invite each 
of the five Founder Societies 


NSPE Board Meets in San Francisco 
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(through the president of each) 
to name a member of its board or 
executive committee as a continu- 
ing observer to attend each NSPE 
Board meeting, at which such 
observer will have the privilege 
of the floor. In order to most effec- 
tively establish the necessary com- 
munication and liaison, such ob- 
server should make a comprehen- 
sive report back to his board and 
members of his own society and 
shall be delegated to attend, if at 
all possible, all of the NSPE Board 
meetings during the term of his 
tenure, which shall be for a period 
of at least one year. The expenses 
of such an observer so named and 
acting in attending NSPE Board 
meeting shall be paid by NSPE on 
the same basis as the expenses of 
national directors. 

(2) That the president be au- 
thorized to invite the presidents of 
each of the Founder Societies to 
designate an individual or individ- 
uals to establish liaison with those 
committees of NSPE in which each 
such society has an interest. 

(3) That there be a mutual ex- 
change of helpful services extended 
to the respective membership of 
the NSPE and the five Founder 
Societies on a basis of mutual 
agreement between any society and 
NSPE. 

(4) The immediate offering of 
NSPE services and publications as 
outlined herein to each of the 
Founder Societies who approve the 
Functional Plan, the financing of 
which is to be on an equitable 
basis agreeable to both parties. 

(5) The publication and distri- 
bution of a comprehensive, but 
condensed, brochure on “Unity 
and the Organization of the En- 
gineering Profession,” this bro- 
chure to contain the history, 
objectives and results of previous 
efforts toward effecting a full co- 
ordination within the profession, 
setting forth the philosophies of 
the several efforts and the advis- 
ability of effective coordination 
within the profession, to provide 
background and information as a 
basis for discussions of the pro- 
posed Functional Plan. 

(6) The preparation and distri- 
bution of a kit of information to 
state societies and local chapters 
as to how they can cooperate in 
the implementation of the Func- 
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Thoughts om 


By PAUL H. ROBBINS, P.E. 
NSPE Executive Director 


The Cost of Professionalism 


NE of the great provlems in increasing the professional 
prestige of engineers and the engineering profession is that 
there are far too many who fail to see any personal respon- 

sibility for the development of engineering as a profession. One of 
the prominent philosophies of NSPE has been that engineering will 
gain stature and engineers will have a status only to the degree that 
individual members of the profession are willing to support profes- 
sional programs and activities with their time, their energy, and 
their dollars. 


Nspr is now faced with some critical decisions caused almost ex- 
clusively by the inability of its budget to meet the demands of its 
members in terms of programs and activities. Last year John D. 
Coleman, chairman of the Society Income Committee, outlined 
some of these basic problems and the members have recently been 
alerted to the general areas of NSPE’s concern with the material sent 
to them in connection with the Voluntary Fund Campaign. It is en- 
couraging to note the instant response on the part of many of the 
members of NSPE. It is too early, of course, to determine whether 
or not this response will be of a sufficient magnitude to carry NSPE’s 
programs at their expanding level of activity through 1959. 


Fortunatety, there has been a great swelling of professional pride 
within the last decade. The growth of NSPE and the thousands 
of its members «ho actively work at professional programs and 
activities is one of many indications of this growing awareness 
of professional] re'y,onsibility. But despite this increased interest 
and energy, profe;‘onalism will not come inexpensively. Perhaps 
this has been one © <'e roadblocks in professional develop- 
ment—that attempts in the past have never been adequately fi- 
nanced. Numerous «xamples can be shown of the success of pro- 
grams and activities which have had adequate financing. Members of 
other professions by and large support far more rigorously their pro- 
fessional societies, both in numbers and in finances, than does 
the engineering profession as a whole. 


Tue Voluntary Fund Campaign, however, is only an interim step. 
It is obviously ill-advised for NSPE to expand its activities as con- 
templated through the availability of the voluntary fund unless 
these programs can be capitalized and implemented during the suc- 
ceeding years. Members of the Society are aware, of course, that 
the Board of Directors has recommended a dues increase to be effec- 
tive in 1960. This matter will be presented to the membership at 
the time of balloting early next spring. The dues increase proposed 
by the Board will be $3 for P.E. members, $2 for E.1.T. members. 
Yet, reflection on this amount indicates that the yearly cost is 
much less than our daily newspaper. Each of us can well ask 
ourselves the vital question: “Is the advancement of our profes- 
sion as evidenced in the programs of our National Society worth as 
much to us as professional people as the cost of a subscription to a 
daily newspaper?” 


Sosrr reflection needs to be given to the important question: “What 
price professionalism?” 
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tional Plan at the local levels. 

(7) That liaison between NSPE 
and EJC and ECPD shall be co- 
ordinated at the organizational 
level rather than at the activity 
level. 

The Board heard progress re- 
ports on these additional items: 

@ The Consulting Engineers’ 
Functional Section appropriated 
$2,000 to assist in promoting the 
passage of the Jenkins-Keogh Bill 
at the next session of Congress. 
Further, the Section reported that 
a Compilation of Fees was now 
nearing completion. In other ac- 
tion the Section reported changes 
in the liability policy now being 
made available to members of the 
NSPE by the Victor O. Schinnerer 
Company. (A full story on these 
changes will appear on the Con- 
sulting news page in the December 
issue—Editor.) 

@ The Engincer-in-Industry Sub- 
committee proposed that once 
each year the NSPE select an in- 
dustrial firm which has contributed 
more than any other toward the 
advancement and improvement of 
the engineering profession through 
its employment practices, and 
present the firm with an award. 
The Board approved the recom- 
mendation and the first award is 
scheduled to be made in 1960. 

@ In a report of the Engineer- 
ing Scholarship Committee, Chair- 
man Leland S. Hobson asked that 
all state presidents act now to 
participate in the Armco-NSPE- 
Civil Engineering scholarships 
which are presently available. A 
memorandum has gone out to the 
state officials giving the details. 
Scholarships are available for the 
1959-60 school year. 

@ By action of the Board, Alas- 
kan engineers from the forty-ninth 
state were accepted as a member 
State Society of the NSPE. 

Society officers and Board mem- 
bers and their wives also took part 
in a gala social program. Shopping 
trips, tours of the Bay Area, and 
luncheons entertained the ladies. 
Other social activities conducted by 
the host California SPE included 
a harbor tour with dinner at Jack 
London Square iii Oakland and a 
banquet on the following evening. 

Bert Hirsch, of the California 
SPE, acted as chairman of the Gen- 
eral Committee for meeting plans. 
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Members Send Contributions 
As Fund Campaign Opens 


@ ‘Project Ambassador’ Offers Trip 
@ NSPE President Issues Statement 


Contributions from across the 
country are beginning to pour into 
National Society headquarters as 
the result of a mailing piece sent 
to all members requesting volun- 
tary financial support to maintain 
1959 Society programs at present 
levels. 

Greatly increased costs of opera- 
tions, plus many needed new pro- 
grams, have strained the Society's 
financial position to the point 
where the fund solicitation pro- 
gram was thought desirable as a 
one-time emergency measure until 
readjustment of the Society's dues 
structure is possible. 

The “Project Ambassador” por- 
tion of the solicitation drive is 
open to everyone who contributes 
at least a dollar for every year he 
has been registered. All those who 
qualify must submit along with 
their contribution a resume of ex- 
perience and background. From 
these resumes a panel of distin- 
guished judges will select one en- 
gineer who, along with his wife, 
will be sent as a goodwill ambas- 
sador to visit professional engineer- 
ing societies in other countries, as 
well as outstanding engineering 
and scientific installations. The pro- 
fessional engineer honored may se- 
lect the trip in any one of the fol- 
lowing areas of the world: England 
and Western Europe, Central and 
South America, Southeast Asia and 
Australia-New Zealand or Canada. 

The resume should include posi- 
tions the engineer held during the 
past five years; contributions made 
by the man to industry, the public 
welfare, the engineering profession, 
and the community. Further, it 
should list participation in civic, 
fraternal and professional organiza- 
tions. 

This assignment as goodwill am- 
bassador is open to all members of 
NSPE except, for obvious reasons, 
some elected officers. There are no 
rigid rules, other than those out- 
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lined above, to dictate the type of 
person that the judges may choose. 
It may be a young, dynamic engi- 
neer who has, in the judges’ mind, 
a fresh and progressive outlook or 
they may choose an older, widely- 
experienced engineer because of his 
maturity. In any case, the engineer 
selected will enjoy a once-in-a-life- 
time trip for two to-a distant quar- 
ter of the world—first class, all ex- 
penses paid—not to mention the 
great honor of being selected. 

In a statement involving the vol- 
untary fund campaign, Clark A. 
Dunn, NSPE president, has said: 
“The decision to ask for contribu- 
tions has been reached after serious 
consideration, and then only be- 
cause it will enable us to do the 


things we should do—now, rather 
than too late or never! 

“Your expanding NSPE is your 
mechanism for carrying out the 
programs you want. Your contri- 
bution will commit the society to 
do more things for you and your 
profession now. Send your check 
by return mail when the folders 
from national headquarters arrive 
in the mail. These folders will tell 
all about the voluntary solicitation 
campaign and ‘Project Ambassa- 
dor.’ ”’ 

A second printed folder request- 
ing every member's participation 
in the fund drive will be received 
by all members. It will be the last 
request and officials urge all mem- 
bers to act promptly as there will 
be no further notification. 

Another unique feature of the 
campaign is the availability of a 
personalized desk name plate to all 
those who contribute $10 or more. 
The name plate is attractively de- 
signed, and the name of the contrib- 
utor is printed in bold white let- 
ters, on a choice of gray, black or 
walnut background. 


Areas Included in ‘Project Ambassador’ | 


Here are some typical scenes from areas involved in “Project Ambassa- 
dor.” Top left: A view of Vancouver in Canada; top right: A picturesque 
home in Devon County, England; lower left: The Hume Reservoir in Aus- 
tralia, and lower right: Copacabana Beach in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
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Budget Committee Presents 


Problems to Society Board 


By 


JOHN D. COLEMAN, P.E. 
Chairman, Committee on Society Income 


The Budget Committee at the 
San Francisco meeting presented to 
those in attendance a most disturb- 
ing picture of the limitation of 
NSPE’s programs which may be ex- 
pected next year on the basis of 
usual income. Fortunately, our offi- 
cers and Board of Directors with 
keen foresight saw the darkening 
clouds on the horizon and author- 
ized at a previous meeting the Vol- 
untary Fund Campaign to carry us 
over until the membership can con- 
sider the urgent necessity of a dues 
increase. The response to the initial 
mailing and opportunity for the 
members to contribute to the activi- 
ties of NSPE has been most hearten- 
ing. As the Budget Committee 
pointed out, there are three major 
factors contributing to the financial 
plight in which the Society finds 
itself. 


One of these factors is, of course, 
obvious in all operations today; 
namely, the increase in the cost of 
doing business. Two items alone 
have placed nearly a $20,000 price 
tag on our National Society oper- 
ations without increasing our activ- 
ities at all. These are the recent 
increase in transportation costs and 
the recently-approved increase in 
postal rates. To this, of course, must 
be added the fact that virtually 
everything the National Society 
does is costing twenty to fifty per 
cent more than it did as short a 
time ago as six years. 


A second item occurs because of 
the increasing size and prestige of 
the National Society. Numerous 
examples could be cited of de- 
mands upon our Society for repre- 
sentation, staff time and programs 
requiring expenditure of Society 
funds never previously appearing 
‘n the National Society activities. 


The third and probably most 
compelling factor is the tremen- 
dous expansion of NSPE’s activ- 
ities. This is felt as a result of two 
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areas of concern—one, the expand- 
ing professional horizons as evi- 
denced by the Society’s activities in 
the area of employment practices, 
legislation, public relations, and 
ethics, to mention only a few. The 
second facet of this problem is 
that the programs which have been 
initiated have expanded far out of 
the proportion of costs originally 
required to start the programs. 
Specific examples in this area may 
be cited in the costs of maintain- 
ing our legislative and govern- 
mental. liaison, our requirements 
for Engineers’ Week, the expanded 
circulation of the AMERICAN ENGI- 
NEER, and the increasing demands 
upon the Society in the area of 
employment practices. The devel- 
opment of functional sections, for 
example, has offered extremely 
wide vistas of service to elements 
of the profession having unique 
and important problems in the 
over-all professional status of engi- 
neering. 

Another area requiring im- 
mediate attention results from the 
exploding growth of the Society. 
For example, in the 1957-58 Ad- 
ministrative Year there were thirty 
new chapters in NSPE and four 
new state societies with a fifth one 
admitted at the October meeting. 
This brings the total number of 
State societies to forty-seven and 
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chapters to 373. It is obviously im- 
portant that the three-level organ- 
ization of NSPE be well knit, so 
that the grassroots membership of 
the Society is familiar with all the 
national programs and that the 
National Society be instantly re- 
sponsive to the composite think- 
ing of its individual members. 


In the face of these increasing 
needs, the Budget Committee was 
forced to recommend to the Board 
that 1959 income without the Vol- 
untary Fund Campaign required 
the elimination of a number of 
NSPE’s current programs and could 
not provide financing for some of 
the worthwhile activities requested 
by the membership and approved 
by the Board of Directors. Among 
the items which fell victim to the 
budget axe were the State Presi- 
dents’ Conference, the State Secre- 
taries’ Conferences, the distribution 
of the Criteria of Professional Em- 
ployment to the engineering stu- 
dents, adequate financing of the 
functional sections, an expanded 
public relations program, a much- 
needed, revised and up-to-date 
Chapter Handbook, the Annual 
Report, and financing of additional 
research by the Professional Engi- 
neers Conference Board for Indus- 
try. If the membership responds to 
the Voluntary Fund Campaign as 
it is hoped, there is every confidence 
that the majority of these items 
can be reactivated in 1959. 


Of course, it is extremely short- 
sighted for these and other pro- 
grams to be activated in 1959 if 
there is no foreseeable financing in 
60 and succeeding years to build 
on the impetus these programs have 
and will create. Your Society In- 
come Committee has been vitally 
concerned with this problem, as has 
your Board of Directors and those 
of the Society who have studied this 
problem carefully. The engineering 
profession and NSPE are faced 
with challenges and opportunities 
never before presented to them. 
It is confidently believed that the 
members of NSPE overwhelmingly 
will wish to have the important 
programs already established and 
the many new programs on the 
horizon implemented as rapidly as 
possible. This, of course, can be 
done with adequate financing as 
contemplated by the proposed $3 
increase in dues. 
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| Regional Meeting 


Twelve chapters of the Pennsylvania Society combined in a regional 
meeting with about 200 professional engineers in attendance at Allen- 
town, Pa., in September to discuss “A New Era in Engineer-Management 
Relations,” led by Milton F. Lunch, legislative analyst of NSPE. The meeting 
was under the sponsorship of the Lehigh Valley Chapter. Carl L. Kreidler, 
a past president of PSPE and currently a national director, was chairman 
of the meeting. Shown, I.-r., are: Clarence T. Shoch, past president, NSPE, 
who introduced Mr. Lunch; Colborn E. Blaisdell, president, Lehigh Valley 
Chapter, PSPE; Mr. Lunch, and Harold A. Mosher, vice president, North- 
eastern Area, NSPE. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Minimum 3 lines. 

Undisplaved, $1.80 per line. Three or 
more consecutive insertions $1.50 
per line each. 

Displayed: Same rate as General 
Advertising 

Positions Wanted: Undisplayed, 90¢ 
per line. Three or more consecu- 
tive insertions 75¢ per line each. 
Displayed: General Advertising 
rates, less 50° 

Box Number 1argeable as one line. 


Mail Box Number replies to: 
AMERICAN ENGINEER 
2029 K Street, N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 


Positions Wanted 


REGISTERED ENGINEER, 37, Aggressive, 


Sales-minded, 10 years experience Mech- 
Struct Design, Installation, Desires Re- 
sponsible Position, Prefer Great Lakes 
—Midwest. $9,000 Minimum. Box 500, 
AMERICAN ENGINEER 


MEC HANICAL ENGINEER, 


BSME, 34, b es of power plant 
construction id specialized training in 
central stati on ‘apparatus Municipal con- 


sulting « n waterw orks and sewage plants. 


Have dem promotional ability 
Get along Mu ith people. Have done 
graduate \ k, taught Heat Power in a 
leading u rersity. Desire responsible 


permanent position with consulting firm 
in Western half of United States. De- 
tailed resume upon request. Box 501, 
AMERICAN ENGINEER. 


GRADUATE ENGINEER 1949, P. E., With 


diversified experience in industrial and 
utility power plant work including op- 
eration start-up and trouble shooting, 
and design sires challenging position 
working with people and equipment. 
Willing to travel.as required. Minimum 
retainer $10,500 per year. Box 502, AmMeErR- 
ICAN ENGINEER 


Army Engineers Chief Welcomes General Itschner 


Speaks to D.C. SPE 


“The U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers and the engineering profes- 
sion as a whole have the common 
goal of raising the professional 
competence of everyone practicing 
the engineering arts in America to- 
day,” said Major General E. C. 
Itschner, chief of Army Engineers, 
at the first meeting of the 1958-59 
season of the District of Columbia 
SPE. 

About eight-five per cent of regu- 
lar officers of the Corps of Engi- 
neers have college degrees in en- 
gineering or related subjects, with 
about thirty per cent of these hav- 
ing advanced engineering degrees. 
Practically all civilian engineers 
employed by the Corps are engi- 
neer graduates. The General stated 
that, although these figures indicate 
a reasonable adequacy of profes- 


sional competence in the world’s C. Warren Bogan, left, chairman of the D.C. Board of Registration 

largest’ engineering organization, for P.E.’s, Max H. Morris, president D.C. SPE, and Major General E. C. 

the Corps has a real problem in Itschner, chief of Army Engineers, get together during recent meeting. 
(Continued on page 40) (See story at left.) 
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Use these aids for 


NATIONAL 


ENGINEERS’ 
WEEK... 


HERE ARE the basic promotional aids that will give. 


dramatic impact to your program—the kind of 
‘impact that will result in public attention in local 
newspapers, and on radio and television programs. 
All these aids have been prepared to show the 
contributions of enginéering to our modern age. 
Use the handy order coupon below. 


1. One-Minute TV Films: A set of five one-minute TV films 
dramatizing the theme of the 1959 National Engineers’ 
Week. Produced under expert supervision to meet network 
standards, the films call attention to role of the engineer 
in building for the-‘age of space.” Network TV perform- 
+ ers. Each film planned to qualify for public service TV 
time during station breaks. A set of these five films will 
give wide coverage to your Engineers’ Week program. 
Price: Set of five films, $25. 


2. “Engineering . . . for the Age of Space: A 15-min- 
ute tape recorded radio program telling the story of how 
engineering is bringing about man’s new era. Radio net- 
work performers dramatize the contributions of the engi- 
neer in meeting the challenges that are involved in the 
exploration of our solar system and beyond. Excellent for 
use on public service radio time. Price: $6 each. 


3. Lapel Buttons: A high-quality lapel badge featuring a 
white design on a blue background. May be distributed to 
high schools, science clubs, and other groups. Each chapter 
or state society can set its own price for button sales. 
Prices: 100 to 500—15¢ each; 500 to 1,000—10¢; 1,000 to 
3,000—7¢; 3,000 to 5,000—5¢; and over 5,000—4¢. 


4. Set of Seven TV Slides: Obtain extensive TV coverage 
through the Week with these slides displaying poster-type 
art work and printed copy calling attention to engineering. 
May be used during all TV station breaks.as public service 


5.. Posters: Colorful 9 x 11-inch pasteboard posters carrying 
the 1959 Engineers’ Week design and theme. This is the 
basic promotional item for calling attention to the Week. 
Use on bulletin boards, in window displays, school exhibits, 
etc. Large size (18 x 22 inches) also available. Prices: 
9 x 11, $4 per 100; 18 x 22, $5 per 100. 


6. Paper Bunners: Excellent for display use. Three fset 
long by 6 inches wide. Has poster design and words “Na- 


tional Engineers’ Week” in color. Price: $4 per 100. 
7. National Engineers’ Week Seals: Use these brightly 


colored seals on all office mail from now through February 
28. Poster design printed on 1'4-inch gummed paper. 
Price: $3 per 1,000. 

8. Newspaper Mat Story on Engineers and the 
Exploration of Our Solar System: A feature article 
on the way in which engineering is providing factual an- 
swers to questions that only a few years ago were strictly 
in the realm of speculation. Prepared on mat, with illus- 
tration, ready for immediate insertion in daily or weekly 
newspaper. Price: 50¢ each. 


9. Newspaper Mat Story on What Kind of Educa- 
tional Background a Graduate Engineer Needs 
Today: A feature article on the extent of secondary and 
college education needed for an engineering degree. Em- 
phasizes the importance in mathe- 
matics and the physical sciences. Prepared on mat, with 
illustration, ready for immediate insertion in daily or 
weekly newspaper. Price: 50¢ each. 


10, Logotype: A metal cut of a poster design to insert in 
advertising, special sections of newspapers, industrial 
house organs, magazines, and other printed matter. All 
state society and chapter publications should have one. 
Price: $1 each. 


“Engineering Builds Broader Horizons: A re-issue 
of the 15-minute tape recorded radio program distributed 
last year. Just as timely this year. Network performers 
dramatize the engineering developments behind every 
phase of the International Geophysical Year. Price: $4 


announcements. Price: $10 per set of 7 slides. each. 
Use this coupon to order your aids now! ‘ieee Ee 
National Society of Professional Engineers R _ EE: Radio tape “Engineering . . . for the Age of Space” @ $6 each. 
Lapel buttons: 100-500 @ ea.; 500-1,000 @ 10c ea.; 1,000- 
2029 K Street, N.W. 3,000 @ 7c ea.; 3,000-5,000 @ 5c ea.; over 5,000 @ 4c ea. 
Washington 6, D. C. © be sansa TY slides: set of 7 slides @ $10 per set. 
Sirs: « 5. ............Posters: regular size @ $4 per 100, 
Please rush me items indicated. I enclose + eT 
a (check............ ) (money order............ ) in 6. ........ Banners @ $4 per 100. 
ofS... . I understand @ $3 per 1,000. 
remittance must accompany or der. ©. Be enneeeee-NewSpaper mat story on engineers and the exploration of our 
solar system @ 50c ea. 
(PLEASE PRINT) mat story on educational background for engineering 
e D ea, 
ESS. 
ADDRES Logotypes @ $1 ec. 
CITY, STATE 11. Radio tape “Engineering Builds Broader Horizons” @ $4 ea. 
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Five TV Films Available for 
National Engineers’ Week 


Five one-minute TV films calling 
attention to the theme “Engineer- 
ing... for the Age of Space” will 
be available to all NSPE groups 
for the 1959 National Engineers’ 
Week. 

Produced for the National So- 
ciety in Washington, D.C., the 
films are designed to point out the 
role played by engineering in bring- 
ing about the new era which Amer- 
ica and other nations are now en- 
tering—the era of the exploration 
of the space outside the atmosphere 
of our planet. 

The five films include scenes 
showing the satellite computing 
center in Washington, D.C., rocket 
firings at Cape Canaveral, the 
world’s largest radio telescope, 
atomic reactor experiments, and 
finishing work on a satellite. Narra- 
tion behind the films is done by 
experienced network announcers. 

The films are available in sets 
of five 16mm prints from the Na- 
tional Society at a cost of $25 per 
set. All films will qualify for pub- 
lic service time during TV station 
breaks. The films should be or- 
dered as soon as possible to allow 
time for advance screening by local 
television station program direc- 
tors. 

The National Society is making 
arrangements to have the films 
used on five major network pro- 
grams during the week of February 


22-28. The sponsors of these pro- 
grams represent the chemical, elec- 
tric, steel, aluminurn, and atomic 
industries. Prints of the films in 
35mm will be made available to 
the sponsors of these programs. 
The use of the films on these net- 
work programs should result in an 
audience of well over fifty million 
TV viewers for the National Engi- 
neers’ Week promotion. 

A 29-minute color film entitled 
“Mackinac Bridge Diary” is also 
available for the 1959 Engineers’ 
Week. Prints of the 16mm film are 
being made available to all inter- 
ested NSPE groups through special 
arrangements with the United 
States Steel Corporation. The film 
covers the step-by-step construction 
of the newly completed Mackinac 
Bridge across the Straits of Macki- 
nac leading to the upper peninsula 
in Michigan. It is cleared for tele- 
vision and may be used on any 
local station. 

Reservations for the film must 
be made by January 9, 1959. Re- 
turn address cards for the reserva- 
tions and a pamphlet describing 
the film are included in the Engi- 
neers’ Week promotional kits. Re- 
quests for reservations should be 
sent to United States Steel, Pitts- 
burgh Film Distribution Center, 
525 William Penn Place, Pitts- 
burgh 30, Pa. 


National Engineers’ Week 
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Kits 


National En- 
gineers’ Week 
promotional kits 
carrying this 
cover design 
have been sent 
to all NSPE af- 
filiates. 


WITH THE 


By Mrs. Garvin H. Dyer, Chair- 
man of the Ladies Auxiliary Ad- 
visory Committee. 


Enthusiastic reports are coming 
in from every section of the coun- 
trv as auxiliary activities are 
opened for the 1958-59 year. In- 
creased interest is evidenced by 
many new members being report- 
ed, and attendance is excellent. 
And interest in forming new aux- 
iliaries is increasing steadily. 

Mrs. H. Douglas Fox reports 
that the Weirton, W. Va., Auxili- 
arv held its first meeting in Septem- 
ber with two engineers from India 
who are in this country to study 
the manufacture of steel, as guest 
speakers. After a buffet luncheon 
consisting of Indian food, Dave 
Frew, co-ordinator of the India En- 
gineers Training Program, intro- 
duced the engineers who spoke on 
their native land and answered 
questions on social customs, polit- 
ical views and impressions of this 
country. 

Other auxiliaries having engi- 
neers as guest speakers were the 
Smoky Valley Chapter of Kansas 
with Professor Leland S. Hobson, 
associate director of Engineering 
Experiment, Kansas State College, 
who spoke on education problems 
facing engineers. The Western 
Chapter Auxiliary of Missouri had 
Past President Garvin H. Dyer as 
guest speaker for their luncheon 
meeting, September 9. Mrs. Dwight 
Busby reports that the Central 
Arizona Chapter Auxiliary opened 
its fall season with a pot-luck sup- 
per. 


Reports come from Houston, 
Texas, of big plans for the TSPE 
convention, January 22-24, under 
direction of Mrs. R. M. Keiller. 
Highlight will be a luncheon at 
River Oaks Country Club, tea and 


(Continued on page 40) 
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T. M. Keiller, chairman of the 
Steering Committee for the Texas 
SPE’s annual meeting, January 22- 
24, discusses preliminary plans 
with R. Frank Nowlin, president of 
the host’San Jacinta Chapter, and 
Charles A. Lawler, the Chapter’s 
co-chairman for the meeting. 


Annual Texas Meeting 
Slated January 22-24 

Plans are under way to make the 
1959 Texas SPE convention, at 
the Shamrock Hilton Hotel in 
Houston, the largest in the history 
of the State Society. J. L. Rike, 
chairman of the convention's Pub- 
licity and Attendance Committee, 
says ““We are expecting at least 500 
delegates and wives to attend the 
convention in Houston. This figure 
is weil above the previous record 
of the 1957 convention in San 
Antonio.” Host for the convention 
is the San Jacinto Chapter which 
boasts the largest membership in 
the State. T. M. Keiller, past presi- 
dent of the local Chapter, is chair- 
man of the 1959 convention Steer- 
ing Committee which has made 
preliminary hotel arrangements 
with the Shamrock Hilton. 

The several convention commit- 
tee chairmen all report excellent 
cooperation from both the Society 
members and outside organiza- 
tions in Houston. R. Frank Now- 
lin, president of the San Jacinto 
Chapter, recently received a tele- 
gram from Mayor Lewis Cutrer 
welcoming the 1959 convention to 
Houston. 

NSPE officers expected to attend 
are Clark A. Dunn, president, from 
Stillwater, Oklahoma, and Noah 
E. Hull, area vice president from 
Houston. 


H. A. Mosher Speaks at 
Connecticut Meeting 


The Hartford” County Chapter 
of the Connecticut Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers at a recent din- 
ner meeting had as their guests the 
newly registered engineers and 
EIT’s in the area. Chapter Presi- 
dent Virgil Maguire introduced 
each new registrant to the seventy- 
one members present. 

“What the NSPE Has to Offer 
the Engineer” was the theme of re- 
marks by NSPE Vice President Har- 
old A. Mosher, NSPE Director Ted 
Braaten, and CSPE President Ernie 
Mortenson. This tribute to new 
engineers has become an annual 
custom with the Chapter. 


Lewis S. Finch Given 
Award By Indiana SPE 


Lewis S. Finch has been selected 
by the Indiana SPE as “Engineer 
of the Year in Indiana” for out- 
standing public service as well as 
work within the profession. He has 
served as president of the Indiana 
Engineering Council and as presi- 
dent of the Indiana Engineering 
Society, a predecessor organization 
to the Indiana SPE. 


to Remember 


Professional Engineers of North 
Carolina—Annual Meeting, January 
8-10, 1959, Barringer Hotel, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina. 

Louisiana Engineering Society— 
Annual Meeting, January 15-16, 1959, 
St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

Mississippi Society of Professional 
Engineers—Annual Meeting. Jan- 
uary 16-17, 1959, King Edward Hotel, 
Jackson, Mississippi. 

Texas Society of Professional En- 
gineers—Annual Meeting, Janua 
22-24, 1959, Shamrock Hilton Hotel, 
Houston, Texas. 

Oklahoma Society of Professional 
Engineers—Annual Meeting, Jan- 
uary 30-31, 1959, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 


National Society of Professional 
Engineers—Winter Feb- 
ruary 19-21, 1959, Dinkler-Tutwiler 
Hotel, Birmingham, Alabama. 

National Society of Professional 
Engineers—Annual Meeting, June 
17-20, 1959, Commodore Hotel, New 
York, New York. 


This Month’s Authors .. . 
Frederick H. 
Zurmuhlen _ is 
beginning his 
twelfth year as 
administrative 
head of the 
Department of 
Public Works 
in New York 
City, having 
been appoint- 
ed by former 
Mayor William F. O'Dwyer, reap- 
pointed by former Mayor Vincent R. 
Impellitteri, and twice reappointed by 
Mayor Robert F. Wagner. Commis- 
sioner Zurmuhlen received his Bache- 
lor of Science degree in civil engineer- 
ing from Manhattan College in 1925. 
A past president of the New York 
State SPE and a past vice president of 
the National Society, he also served at 
one time as business representative of 

the AMERICAN ENGINEER. 

He is a member of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers and a num 
ber of other professional organizations. 


Mr. Zurmuhlen 


Frederick C. 
Lindvall is 
chairman of 
the Division of 
Civil, Electri- 
cal, Mechani- 
cal Engineer- 
ing and Aero- 
nautics at Cali- 
fornia Institute 
of Technolog, 
—a position he 
has held since 1945. He received a 
Bachelor of Science degree in electrical 
engineering from the University o! 
Illinois in 1924, and his Ph.D. degre« 
from California Institute of Technol. 
ogy in 1928. 
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New Literature 


SPEED REDUCER—Link-Belt Com- 
pany has issued a 24-page book de- 
scribing its completely new line of 
shaft-mounted speed reducers. “Shaft- 
Mounted Speed Reducers,” Book 2618, 
contains engineering and selection in- 


formation on: single reduction drives 
in six sizes, with nominal ratios of 
5-to-1 and capacities up to fifty horse- 
power; and double reduction drives 
in seven sizes, with nominal ratios of 
15-to-l and up to forty horsepower. 


(Circle 15 on Readers’ Service Card) 


POWER TOOLS-—A newly-revised 88- 
page catalog, describing a complete 
line of industrial power tools and ac- 
cessories, has been issued by Rockwell 
Manufacturing Company's Delta 
Power Pool Division. Some of the in- 
dustrial tools described are Delta's 
line of drill presses, grinders, shapers, 
planers, jointers, metal and wood cut- 
ting lathes, tilting arbor saws, unisaws, 
band saws and radial saws. Complete 
specifications, catalog listings and de- 
scriptions of accessories for all tools 
are included in the bright, two-color 
catalog. Action photos and drawing 
supplement the text. Chain feed con- 
trol and safety return for the Delta 
16”-20” radial saw, top a list of new 
accessories designed to broaden the 
production-line applications of Delta 
tools. Other new accessories described 
include the Slow-Stare for 12” vari- 
able-speed wood lathers, new heavy 
duty lamp attachments. Slo-Speed for 
20” drill presses and the filler block for 
gap bed wood lathes. 


(Circle 16 on Readers’ Service Card) 


CHEMICAL MILLING—Seventh in 
a continuing series, a new design bul- 
letin describes the first breakthrough 
in chemical milling of cast parts. Is- 
sued by United States Chemical Mill- 
ing Corporation to assist design and 
production engineers as well as foun- 
drymen in removing selected areas of 
metal from cast parts, or reducing 
the over-all weight of castings, Design 
Bulletin No. 7 is the first piece of 
technical literature available describ- 
ing advances recently made in the 
state of the art of chemically milling 
castings. The new developments, pio- 
neered by USCM and described in the 
published data, deal with the various 
techniques perfected that are in use 
today to actually improve, in many 
cases, the surface finish of cast parts 
through chemical milling. The litera- 
ture includes such information as tol- 
erances attainable, suitability, over-all 
and controlled area reduction, and 
surface finishes that can be consist- 
antly expected when casting such 
metals as aluminum, magnesium, mag- 
thorim, steel, and other cast alloys. 
Previous Design Bulletins have dealt 
with quality control, materials for 
chemical milling, tooling for chemical 
milling, blueprints for parts to be 
chemically milled, and chemically 
milled integral stiffeners. 


(Circle 17 on Readers’ Service Card) 


ELECTRONICS CATALOG Allied 
Radio Corporation, distributors of ra- 
dio and electronic parts and equip- 
ment, announces the release of their 
1959 general catalog. The 452-page 
catalog (208 pages in rotogravure and 
4-color covers) , lists over 32,000 items. 
Special emphasis has been placed on 
equipment for industrial maintenance, 
research and production requirements. 
These are detailed listings of standard 
and special-purpose electronic tubes, 
transistors, semi-conductors di- 
odes, test instruments, voltage stabiliz- 
ers, transformers, resistors, capacitors, 
printed circuit components, rheostats, 
relays, switches, rectifiers, fuses, tools, 
wire, cable, photo-electric components, 
2-way radio-telephones, sound powered 
telephones, power supplies and a wide 
variety of other electronic equipment 
and components. 


(Circle 18 on Readers’ Service Card) 


BALLAST MANUAL—A manual on 
Fluorescent Lamp Ballasts, which com- 
pletely illustrates and explains all 


about ballast circuits and construction, 


Ballast 


has been released. Manual 


ADVANCE 
TRANSFORMER * 
COMPANY 


fully describes all phases of ballast 
manufacture, installation and opera- 
tion. It shows how to test ballasts and 
measure current, illustrates in detail 
a new easy-to-use ballast quiet rating 
chart. 


(Circle 19 on Readers’ Service Card) 


CONDUIT—‘“Aluminum rigid con- 
duit can now be purchased and in- 
stalled at a cost comparable to, or less 
than, that of conventional conduit.” 
This is the opening statement and 
theme of “Alcoa Aluminum Electrical 
Rigid Conduit,” latest publication for 
the electrical industry by Aluminum 
Company of America. The new book- 
let outlines briefly the mechanical and 
electrical advantages of aluminum 
rigid conduit. It states that these prop- 
erties are of sufhcient importance in 
many applications to have warranted 
the paying of a premium for alumi- 
num conduit in earlier applications. 
With the changed price relationship 
of aluminum and steel, the booklet 
points out, these advantages may now 
generally be enjoyed at equivalent cost 
for installed conduit. Often, a net sav- 
ing may result. Although primarily a 
descriptive brochure, the new Alcoa 
booklet gives specific installation in- 
structions and a comprehensive table 
of dimensions and weights of conduit, 
couplings, and elbows. 


(Circle 20 on Readers’ Service Card) 


These listings are informational only and are not an endorsement of the products, nor of the manufacturer’s claims. 
To receive any of the new literature described in this column, merely circle the item number on the Readers’ Service Card 
and mail to AMERICAN ENGINEER. 
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NSPE 


Presents 


Here is a film covering the activities of the National Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers at the chapter, state, and national levels. A mile- 
stone in the NSPE public relations program, “Building for Profes- 
sional Growth” is a filmed presentation on the values and benefits of 
Society membership. Activities covered in the film include NSPE 
efforts in registration; research projects such as the Income and 
Salary Survey, the Professional Engineers Conference Board for In- 
dustry reports; legislative cooperation; National Engineers’ Week, 
and other programs. Also included are scenes from actual chapter, 


state, and national level meetings. 


“Building for Professional Growth” can 
be shown on any 16mm sound projector. 
Reservation requests should be made for 
three choices of dates. Notification of avail- 
able date will be sent from NSPE head- 


RENTAL FEE: $10 


(Includes 8-page booklet 
“Ideas For Your NSPE Film 
Program,” and 15-minute 
talk on NSPE.) 


Use this coupon to reserve your film 


NATIONAL SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 


2029 K St., N.W. © Washington 6, D. C. 


Please reserve us the NSPE film “Building for Professional Growth” 


for the following choice of dates: 
(1st) (2nd) (3rd) 
SHIP TO: 
Name 
Street 
City Postal Zone State 


(Make checks payable to National Society of Professional Engineers) 


quarters immediately after each reservation 
request is received. 


ARMY 


(Continued from page 35) 


raising the professional qualifica- 
tions of its reserve officers who out- 
number the regulars two to one. 

With less than fifty per cent of 
reserve engineer officers having en- 
gineering or related degrees, a con- 
tinuous effort is made to enroll 
these officers in both residential 
and correspondence courses in the 
Engineers School at Fort Belvoir, 
Va., with constant encouragement 
being given to these officers to fol- 
low through to seek registration as 
professional engineers their 
home states or states of residence. 

Max H. Morris, recently elected 
president of the D.C. Society, also 
introduced C. Warren Bogan, chair- 
man, Board of Registration for Pro- 
fessional Engineers in the District 
of Columbia. Mr. Bogan spoke 
briefly about progress that has been 
made all along the eastern seaboard 
from Virginia to Portland, Me., in 
developing a uniform examination, 
which, he said, will tend to estab- 
lish uniform standards for quali- 
fications for registration. 


AUXILIARIES 


(Continued from page 37) 


style show, and a luncheon at the 
Houston Engineering and Scien- 
tific Society. 

Mrs. Alexander Shashaty, pub- 
licity chairman for the Mahoning 
Valley Auxiliary (Ohio) writes that 
they had a casserole supper which 
was also attended by the husbands 
and prospective members. The 
program consisted of Congress- 
woman Frances Payne Bolton's 
filmed report to Congress, “African 
Giant.” The Columbia Chapter 
Auxiliary of South Carolina held 
a family style picnic on September 
6, with swimming, fishing and 
dancing to provide a wide range 
of activities. The Midwestern 
Chapter of Pennsylvania opened 
the season with a dinner meeting. 
Mrs. Charles Thompson spoke on 
“The Art of Drying and Arrang- 
ing Flowers and Foliage.”” Members 
of the Cleveland, Ohio, Auxiliary 
acted as hostesses at the recent dedi- 
cation of the beautiful new build- 
ing for engineers, the Engineering 
and Scientific Center. 
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ZURMUHLEN 


(Continued from Page 20) 


Control Plant which serves a recreation area of world 
renown. 

Extension of the city’s rapid transit system to that 
area created an expansion boom with which we in- 
tend to keep pace, hence a contract for $125,000 was 
awarded to provide us with plans upon which we 
can proceed to double the capacity of the sewage 
treatment plant. 

Another project on which time is considered to be 
of the essence is a mid-town municipal parking 
garage. We let a $53,000 design contract last year and 
expect that construction will start before the end 
of this year. Estimated to cost a million and a half 
dollars, the garage will accommodate 470 cars in one 
of the city’s busiest, most traffic-congested areas. 

The largest award last year was half a million dol- 
lars for plans and specifications for a Department of 
Sanitation Central Repair Shop and Garage which 
will be built in Queens County at an estimated $13,- 
000,000. This will be part of the $80-million program 
of expansion and rehabilitation of incinerators and 
other facilities over which my Department will have 
supervision until they are ready for actual operation 
and maintenance, at which time they will be turned 
over to the Department of Sanitation. 

One of the more widely publicized projects for 
which a study contract was granted last year is the 
survey which proposes a 30-story replacement for 
Bellevue Hospital. 

The need for reconstruction, rehabilitation or re- 
placement of units comprising the present hospital, 
most of which were built during the period of from 
thirty to fifty years ago, is predicated upon the over- 
whelming opinion that existing facilities are anti- 
quated. 

It is thought that the proposed new unit could 
replace most, but not all, of the present structures 
and that it can be built and equipped for about $85,- 
000,000. The study suggests that the new Bellevue 
could be built in phases financed through the Board 
of Estimate over a period of five years, partial amounts 
to be allocated each year. 

It would provide 2,300 beds, or about 600 more 
beds than the present over-taxed and spread-out 
facilities provide. 


Tue survey was produced at a cost of $85,000 and at 
this writing it is being considered for official approval. 
If the study is accepted there is $1,000,000 in the 
Capital Budget to guarantee complete plans and 
supervision of the execution of those plans. 

Those forces and principles which are the hall- 
mark of the engineer made it possible for us to com- 
plete the first phase of another ambitious program 
last year, the substantial reduction of pollution in 
Class A waters contiguous to New York City, That 
first phase of the pollution control program repre- 
sents a post-war investment of $125,000,000 in the 
most modern sewage treatment and disposal plants, 
including their interceptor systems. 

We have already embarked on the second phase 
which is designed to control pollution of the harbor. 
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This phase is likely to cost close to $300,000,000 before 
we can claim to have substantially stemmed the tide 
of pollution. 

It is a challenging problem and again we would be 
at the mercy of relentless forces if it were not for the 
advances made in research by the method of trial 
and error, trial and success. The application of suc- 
cessful methods devised and developed by professional 
engineers and directed toward solution of this age-old 
issue will, we believe, see us through. We think we 
have the solution, but only time will tell. 

The problem of sewage disposal has plagued civili- 
zation for some 300 years but in the world’s most 
modern city it was not attacked on a carefully organ- 
ized basis before thirty years ago. The Department 
of Sanitation was established in 1930 to succeed the 
Department of Street Cleaning and the thought of 
a city-wide solution of the pollution problem was 
accepted. 

Only then was it envisaged that the city’s entire 
sewage waste should be treated in order to protect 
bathing beaches, possibly rehabilitate shell-fish bed 
areas, safeguard health in general and reclaim shore- 
front properties for recreational, residential or indus- 
trial development. 

Elementary and virtually ineffective methods had 
been employed earlier, offering token treatment with 
fine screens and grit chambers. Engineers and chem- 
ists had long decried these simple methods and warned 
that with the spread and growth of population the 
oxygen demand on peripheral waters soon would be- 
come a threatening factor. It was insisted that mod- 
ern methods, no maiter what the cost, must be 
employed. 

Meanwhile, the depression of the 30’s had set in 
and a new factor, the combined storm-sanitary sewer 
was added to the problem. 

This was an assessment-saving device intended as 
a temporary relief measure for outlying and expand- 
ing communities of Brooklyn, Queens and the Bronx, 
populated by wage-earners of limited means who 
were even being subjected to salary cuts in those 
depression days. The formula, however, could not 
be shaken thereafter and up to the present time we 
are confronted with the clamor for combined sewers 
as a continuing assessment-saving measure. 

For all practical purposes, it is not for me to say 
what should be done with the existing combined 
sewers, which at times tax our treatment plants, but 
I am firm in my insistence that we cannot hope to 
cope with the pollution control problem unless still- 
to-be-developed areas of the city, notably in Queens, 
the Bronx and Staten Island, are equipped with 
separate sewers. 

Referring back to the plans evolved in the early 
30's, suffice it to say that a general scheme or plan 
provided for the eventual treatment of industrial and 
domestic liquid wastes throughout the city and when 
the new City Charter was adopted in 1938 the entire 
program was transferred to the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Public Works. 

As subsequently revised, the plan now provides 
for the operation of eighteen modern treatment plants 
with a combined and ultimate (1970) capacity of 1689 
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MGD. New York City, which #; committed to this 
gigantic pollution control program under a modified 
Consent Order of the Interstate Sanitation Com- 
mission, now produces over one billion gallons of 
domestic and industrial liquid waste daily, an average 
of 130 gallons per capita. 

The city’s twelve modern plants now treat an av- 
erage of 715 MGD, at a cost of $27.46 per million 
gallons. The cost of operation and maintenance of 
these plants was $7,184,000 for 1957, of which $4,- 
650,000 represents salaries and wages; $77,000 for 
gas, $853,000 for power, $154,000 for chlorine and 
copperas, and $1,450,000 for repairs, supplies and 
materials. 


Noras te is the fact that in addition to the mechanical 
equipment required for the treatment processes eight 
of the treatment plants are provided with power 
generating facilities. By the end of 1957 a total of 
thirty-seven engines were serving as sources of power, 
of which fifteen use gas and twenty-two are of dual- 
fuel type. The combined capacity rating of all thirty- 
seven engines is 35,400 horsepower. 

The average performance of all the engines over 
a four year period shows that approximately eighty- 
five per cent of the engine fuel demands have been 
supplied by gas resulting from the digestion of sludge, 
four per cent by purchased natural gas and eleven 
per cent by purchased diesel oil. The eight individual 
power stations generated an equivalent of 58,100,000 
KWH per year during the four years, thereby effecting 
enormous savings in the purchase of fuel and power. 

Not only have the engines provided the necessary 
power for plant requirements but also a large amount 
of energy was recovered from the operation in the 
form of heat, almost sufiicient to fully satisfy the high 
heat demands of the sludge digestion systems as well 
as the various building space requirements. 

While pollution control, public buildings and 
bridges are our chief concern, we design or supervise 
the design and construction of buildings for a dozen 
other departments because ours is the chief engineer- 
ing and architectural arm of the city. We are not, 
however, called upon to supervise the projects of the 
Board of Education, the Park Department, the Transit 
Authority nor the Department of Marine and Avia- 
tion. These departments have their own engineering 
and architectural staffs or employ outside agencies. 

City departments and agencies which sponsor our 
activities, in addition to our own basic responsibilities, 
include the following: 

Correction, Fire, Hospitals, Health, Libraries, 
Markets, Medical Examiner, Police, Sanitation, Traf- 
fic, Welfare, Water Supply, Gas and Electricity, and, 
upon occasion, others such as the Department of 
Commerce and Public Events, for which we built an 
Information Center last year at the Crossroads of the 
World, Times Square. 

One of our most rewarding achievements has been 
the complete rehabilitation of our beloved City Hall. 

I referred earlier to the ravages of time and neglect, 
but purposefully I make the point that no deliberate 
fault is to be found; usually it just happens that way. 

Our City Hall, a 150-year-old building intimately 
steeped in the lore of historical New York, a land- 
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mark familiar to generations, the embodiment of 
cherished claims to self-expression, civic pride and 
individually representative of architecture, had to be 
preserved for generations to come. 

What we did and how it was accomplished was the 
subject of an illustrated publication sponsored by the 
Downtown Manhattan Association in conjunction with 
the Department of Public Works entitled, The Renas- 
cence of City Hall, which was commemorative of the 
rededication on July 12, 1956. 

In it was told how our respect for tradition and 
our patient concern for detail combined to reproduce 
with fidelity the pure design which distinguishes our 
center of municipal and public life. 

Age and the elements had caused its appeal to 
diminish, its lines to change, its beauty to fade and 
its stone to crumble, but engineering and architectural 
skill and ingenuity surmounted the problems of 
faithful replacement because we were determined to 
live up to the expectations of the Mayor, the Board 
of Estimate, the Art Commission and the public. 


Tue renascence of New York's City Hall was accom- 
plished within the Capital Budget allocation of $2,- 
250,000. It has been restored to its original glory 
and with specifically prescribed care will defy the 
ravages of time. 

Brooklyn Bridge, its Manhattan Plaza but a stone’s 
throw from City Hall, is another example of rehabili- 
tation which it has been my good fortune to supervise. 
Deep and sincere admiration for its engineer-designers- 
builders never could be exaggerated because their 
accomplishment—and in this instance the Roeblings, 
father and son, were as one—was long regarded as the 
Eighth Wonder of the World. 

However, there came a time, almost seventy years 
later, when its original design for the benefit of horse 
and carriage, cattle, and a single cable car, had to be 
revised to accommodate powered vehicular traffic. 

During intervening years, modifications had been 
made to assign space on the span to rapid transit 
as well as trolley cars, but in time the elevated trains 
of the rapid transit lines were eliminated and eventu- 
ally it became apparent that the trolleys had to give 
way to the crush of vehicular motor traffic. 

Work was begun in 1950 to reconstruct that por- 
tion of the bridge which was accessible to the motor- 
ing public, with trucks and buses to be barred in 
deference to a design which would permit 35-mile-an- 
hour traffic flow. 

The reconstruction was effected at a cost of $7,000,- 
000 even as trafic movement from Brooklyn to Man- 
hattan in the morning rush hours and from Man- 
hattan to Brooklyn in the afternoon and evening 
hours was maintained, first on one roadway and later 
on the other, until the entire project was completed. 

The normal vehicular flow pattern was re-established 
in May, 1954, but was again interrupted when it 
became possible to finance the plan we had pre- 
designed for the Park Row terminus in collaboration 
with the Borough president of Manhattan for speedier 
dispersion of south- and north-bound traffic at grade, 
as well as a corelative pattern in Brooklyn, linked 
with the Brooklyn-Queens expressway which is still 
under construction. 
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Those approach patterns were completed ahead of 
schedule this year, thereby adding immeasurably to 
the modernized efficiency of the 75-year-old Brooklyn 
Bridge, oldest of the East River suspension spans. 
Though it was conceived, designed and constructed 
in the horse and buggy era, it is nevertheless a marvel 
of the modern age because at relatively small expense 
its capacity has been doubled. 

To my mind, the Brooklyn Bridge links not only 
the boroughs of Brooklyn and Manhattan but links 
engineering of eighty years ago, when it was conceived, 
with engineering of eight years ago when its moderni- 
zation was plotted in the Department of Public 
Works and its capacity for fast vehicular traffic was 
increased by one-half. 

Additional facilities on the Queensboro Bridge, also 
completed this year, did as much for Long Island- 
Manhattan traffic but, because Queensboro is not a 
suspension span, similar engineering problems were 
not encountered. 

Growing pains have choked the Harlem River 
Bridges, too, and because we are dependent upon the 
mainland we must modernize those arteries. Here 
again the engineer must be mindful of economics, 
community relations, the city’s expansion and a 
number of other considerations, not the least of which 
is fiscal limitations. 

.The Department of Public Works is not required 
to meet or overcome fiscal problems directly. They 
are the direct concern of the City Planning Commis- 
sion, the Board of Estimate, the Director of the Budg- 
et, the Comptroller and of Mayor Wagner. 

Though far from the breaking point, New York 
City is faced with fiscal problems this year which nec- 
essarily call for retrenchment. I have advanced a 
healthy program for 1959 which I believe is absolutely 
essential, knowing, however, that at least part of it 
must be deferred at least temporarily because of the 
municipal austerity program. 

Fixed charges, limited revenues, prior commitments 
and previously deferred essential developments and 
many other considerations fix the fiscal policy, but 
given the funds, the Department of Public Works is 
prepared to meet any engineering problem. We have 
the know-how and that is the task assigned to us by 
the City Charter.—End 


LINDVALL 
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academic degrees; and, for the man who continues his 
career within the company, he /as recognition. 

Within the last two years, General Electric has ex- 
panded its educational opportunities by arranging 
part-time graduate study programs for a limited num- 
ber of engineers at colleges near certain of the com- 
pany plants. With the rapid growth of the company 
and the policy of decentralization, internal educa- 
tional programs are more difficult to administer uni- 
formly. Also, the competitive value of a part-time 
degree program has come to be important in recruiting 
young graduates. 

These three companies have been mentioned pri- 
marily because they have been involved in _post- 
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graduate education for many years and because they 
have different patterns. Other companies, large and 
small, have various kinds of education and training 
available to their engineers. In some instances the 
opportunity is simply one of tuition refund for suc- 
cessful completion of any night, extension, or cor- 
respondence course which the engineer wishes to take, 
provided it is not completely irrelevant to the com- 
pany’s long-range interests. Some of the smaller com- 
panies arrange for outside consultants or academic 
staff members to conduct within the company special- 
ized courses which may or may not qualify for aca- 
demic credit. Some university extension divisions may 
offer quite a variety of courses open to the engineers 
of a particular company and may even assign a man 
or two to be in residence at the company giving some 
of the lectures and being available for counselling and 
administrative work. Well coordinated programs of 
this kind frequently lead to Master’s degrees. 

A large number of companies offer the well-known 
half-time graduate study programs with nearby insti- 
tutions in which the employee attends school, taking 
approximately half of the normal academic load, either 
at certain hours of each day or on certain days of the 
week with the remainder of his time on his engineer- 
ing work in the company. These programs have been 
quite popular and have been encouraged by the liberal 
attitude on the part of the Defense Department agen- 
cies toward contractor cost allowances in support of 
such activity. 


For work beyond the Master’s degree no clear pat- 
terns exist, but range all the way from tuition refund 
plans in which the employee takes courses entirely on 
his own time and does a thesis within his company 
employment under supervision of a professor at the 
college with which he is registered to assignment by 
the company at full salary to an academic institution 
where a man has already accumulated some advanced 
standing, in order that he may spend a full year or 
year and a half in residence in concentrated work on 
his academic requirements and thesis done at the insti- 
tution. This latter procedure is probably the best edu- 
cational opportunity which a company can offer an 
employee. Moreover, all costs considered, including 
loss of work efficiency under a split time work-school 
pian, the concentrated study scheme is probably cheap- 
er for the employer. 

The employee is certainly expected to return to his 
company after completing the work for the degree, and 
indeed loyalty and a sense of moral obligation will 
bring the man back. Sometimes contractual arrange- 
ments are attempted in which the employee agrees to 
work for the company for some period of time after 
the degree. However, such an arrangement is of ques- 
tionable legal value and would certainly not create 
the goodwill that a plan based solely on moral obliga- 
tion does. If the man is on the company payroll on 
this “detached duty,” he must make the awkward move 
of formally resigning if he chooses not to return. 

The rapid growth of industry plans for postgraduate 
training of engineers has not been an unmixed bless- 
ing. Critical examination shows that some of the 
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programs involve a rather low order of graduate work 
and in many of the programs it would appear that 
the advanced degree is the motivation, rather than 
the graduate education. This assertion would be de- 
nied vigorously in all quarters. However, the im- 
portance attached to a degree is all too evident in 
discussions or negotiations between industry and col- 
lege representatives in establishing graduate programs. 
An extreme case of “degreeitis” exists in one com- 
munity in which several industries have prevailed 
upon the local college to offer a Master’s degree in 
engineering on a part-time basis, despite the fact that 
the school has not yet developed an undergraduate 
engineering program! 

Anether pattern of advanced study which can en- 
danger the reputation of a college involved is the one 
in which the entire program of instruction, except for 
nominal supervision, is on the company’s premises by 
regular company employees. The college satisfies itself 
as to the quality of the instruction and sets the re- 
quirements for the degree. Without doubt many of 
the engineers and scientists within the company who 
do this teaching are well qualified and would add to 
the prestige of a college were they on its faculty, but 
it is evident that the college could have grave difficulty 
in maintaining proper academic standards because of 
the evident embarrassment associated with a critical 
evaluation of the teaching which is done by the com- 
pany men. 

Another plan, an example of which was given ear- 
lier, that of the New York University operation of a 
Graduate Center at the Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
can provide excellent instruction and has the merit of 
being under the control of the academic faculty. One 
might fear, however, that company pressure for 
specialized work in new directions might tend to di- 
vert the programs from the breadth and generality 
which is characteristic of the best graduate education. 
This scheme also suffers in large measure, as does the 
one just previously described, that of loss of the in- 
tangibles which come from residence on the college 
campus. Something is absorbed through the soles of 
the feet or by osmosis. The graduate student in full- 
time campus residence has many educational oppor- 
tunities available to him other than the formal routine 
of attending courses: seminars, special lectures, in- 
formal discussions with faculty members, extensive 
“bull sessions” with fellow graduate students, obser- 
vation of research in progress and, most important, 
100 per cent concentration on academic work. The old 
adage of “serving two masters” holds for part-time 
graduate study as well as anything else. The part-time 
graduate student has two records to keep in mind, one 
for his academic studies and the other for his perform- 
ance on the job. There will be the very human ten- 
dency to slight one or the other of these responsibilities 
as pressures develop. For this reason and that of profit- 
ing from the values of campus life, some schools have 
insisted that a portion of the total time required for 
satisfying degree requirements be spent in full-time 
residence on campus. This is believed to be particular- 
ly important if the other portion of graduate study is 
at the plant or a remote graduate center. 


Some Master’s degree programs require theses— 
others do not. The general nature of such a thesis 
would tend to be such that the question of where the 
research is done and under whose supervision the work 
is done is not a serious problem. However, for the 
Ph.D. thesis the situation is somewhat more acute. 
Many colleges are unwilling to accept for the Ph.D. 
a thesis done at the place of the candidate’s employ- 
ment. This may be an outmoded idea, but one of the 
essentials of the Doctoral thesis is that it be a piece of 
original work done by the candidate himself. This 
finished work should be subject to challenge by the 
academic faculty and anyone else and as such is con- 
strued as a publication without restriction. The super- 
vision of the work by the academic faculty is nominal 
and takes the form of advice and counsel rather than 
specific instruction or direction. There is a real danger 
that if a part-time graduate student does a thesis in 
his place of employment, he may not have adequate 
freedom of choice of his problem nor be free of close 
supervision and direction during the course of the 
work. In fact, the thesis may be a part of a larger study 
which is underway in the company’s laboratories and 
as such could not have flexibility in the investigation, 
with the result that important side-issues are not in- 
vestigated nor promising new directions explored by 
the candidate. College people who worry about these 
thesis problems do not question the competence of 
the company personnel with whom the candidate is 
working; rather, there is the fear that the research, be- 
cause of the industrial environment and motivation 
will be less free and less a measure of the candidate 
relying on his own resources. Some companies recog- 
nize these dangers and when arranging with an edu- 
cational institution for inplant supervision of a thesis 
insist that the man’s thesis supervisor be someone 
other than the person to whom he reports in his regu- 
lar course of duty. This procedure is a safeguard, but 
even so considerable care must be exercised because 
of the rather widespread use of teams in conducting 
industrial research and development. 

A Ph.D. candidate as part of a team is not likely to 
achieve an independent thesis from this work, even 
though it be different from that which he does in his 
normal employment. Again, there is no quibble with 
the quality of the work which industry can and does 
do in research. The candidate’s research experience 
might, however, be different from what he would have 
gained in a completely academic atmosphere. A 
counter argument sometimes offered is that industry 
has facilities which no college could make available to 
the student and frequently men of outstanding pro- 
fessional stature who are in a position to help the part- 
time student. The right combination of circumstances 
can lead to a thesis of which the institution granting 
the degree can be proud. On the other hand, the schoo! 
must watch this type of collaboration with industry 
with great care lest the difficulties of remote control 
lead to a cheapening of the degree. Colleges, in turn, 
must be careful that their own contract research as an 
area for thesis work is free of these same objections. 

No matter how well intentioned these industry- 
college graduate programs may be, if the result is a 
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lowering of quality of graduate education, grave harm 
for the future will have been done. From our graduate 
schools will come the bulk of the future teachers of 
engineering and if their graduate instruction has not 
equipped them to be professional leaders, our present 
_hopes and desires of raising standards in engineering 
education and attaining better scientific stature will 
have been in vain. 

At all costs we must strengthen graduate work where 
it exists already and be sure that new excursions into 
graduate instruction result in high quality work. We 
are facing a very difficult time in that the demand for 
graduate instruction is increasing rapidly and the 
number of high-grade teachers to do it cannot be 
increased at nearly as fast a rate. Graduate work is 
more demanding in teacher time than undergraduate 
instruction, so that the number of teachers for a given 
increment in graduate students is substantially larger 
than needed for the same increase in the undergradu- 
ate class. 

In addition, there is a need for light teaching loads 
and adequate facilities to permit faculty research, 
facilities for graduate student research, and reason- 
able office and study space for the graduate students. 
All of these compound the cost of graduate instruc- 
tion. Industry has tried in various ways to help the 
colleges meet the staff and dollar needs which in part 
are occasioned by industry’s enthusiasm for advanced 
degrees. Subsidies of one kind or another, the loan 
of company men for part-time teaching, the use of 
industry-owned facilities, gifts of loans of equipment; 
all of these things heip, but so far fail to meet the 
true costs of graduate instruction. Industrial scholar- 
ships for students are excellent for the student, but 
actually add to the burden of cost of instruction at 
the college which he attends. Some companies have 
recognized this difficulty and have incorporated in 
their scholarship plans a grant to the institution to 


help defray some of the costs of the student’s educa- 
tion. An across-the-board figure for my own campus, 
which has nearly half of the students in graduate 
work, shows that the cost of instruction and research 
from our own funds runs about three times the tuition 
income from these students. One cannot, of course, 
say that one additional graduate student adds an 
incremental cost corresponding to three times his 
tuition, but substantial increases in graduate enroll- 
ment do require additional staff, more buildings, 
more facilities, and a research budget to maintain the 
proper level of research activity and interest appro- 
priate to a first-class graduate program. Of course, if 
we were satisfied to operate with little or no faculty 
research and confine our efforts primarily to classroom 
teaching of graduate students, our costs would be 
substantially lower. We feel, though, that this would 
not be proper graduate education. 

All of which adds to the unhappy conclusion that 
if graduate instruction is to be really good, industry 
will be doing itself and the colleges a disservice by 
forcing graduate instruction faster than the colleges 
can meet the load with adequate staffs and facilities. 
The students will not get the quality of instruction 
they should have. Industry will not get the benefits 
of the best in graduate education. Perhaps the answer 
will lie in suggesting that industry be more discrim- 
inating in offering graduate study opportunities to its 
employees and limit the opportunities to a smaller, 
highly-qualified group and give them the chance to 
take their graduate work in more concentrated fashion, 
so that the degree requirements may be completed in 
a shorter time with a realization of the full benefits 
of nearly full-time graduate work. I suggest that we 
make a real play for quality and hope that industry 
will be willing to spend on a smaller number of its 
most promising men, that money allocated for degree 
programs.—End. 
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Alphabetized by States .. . 


Alabama-Maryland 


PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


PALMER AND BAKER 
ENGINEERS, INC. 
Consulting Engi ct 
Surveys, Reports, Design, Supervision, 
Consultation, Traffic Problems, Tunnels, 
Bridges, Highways, Airports, Industrial 
Buildings, Waterfront & Harbor Struc- 
tures, Complete Soils, Materials & Chem- 
ical Laboratories. 
Mobile, Ala. New Orleans, La. 
Washington, D. C. 


HAYNES AND EDWARDS 
Consulting Engineers 
Design and Supervision Buildings 
Bridges e Stadiums e Docks e Piers 
Parking Garages e@ Prestress Plants 
PRESTRESSED CONCRETE 
Reinforced Concrete e Structural Steel 
PO Box 1053 MUtual 8-5631 Lakeland, Fla. 


SOIL TESTING SERVICES, INC, 
ing Engi 
Soil Investigation—Laboratory Testing 
Engineering Reports and Recommendations 


1827 N. Harlem Avenue, Chicago 35, Illinois 


Milwaukee; Portland, Michigan; San Fran- 
cisco; Kenilworth, N. J.; Havana, Cuba 


FRANKLIN ENGINEERING 
Physicists, Engineers 
Plans, specifications, investigations, reports. 
Consultants in design of research 
facilities and special equipment 
Power distribution, Control, High Voltage, 
Emergency power, Nuclear shielding 
$77 Commercial Street Palo Alto, Calif. 
Phone Vorkshire 8-2613 


LAW ENGINEERING TESTING 
COMPANY 
Foundation Investigations 
Physical & Chemical Testing 
Main Laboratories: Atlanta, Ga. 
Charlotte, N. C., Albany, Ga., Tampa, Fla. 


INTERNATIONAL ENGINEERING 
COMPANY, INC. 
Design and C Iting Engi s 
Dams — Power Plants — Transmission Lines 
ilroads — Highways 
Investigations — Reporits— Plans and 
Specifications — Cost Estimates — 
Supervision of Construction 
74 New Montgomery Street 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 


TILTON & TRUCHELET 
Consulting Engineers 
Corrosion—Heating & A. C. Sys. 
Ind. Electronics—Flid. Strength 


Close Ckt. T. V.—Telemetering 
Ind. Waste—Filter Systems 


98 Giralda Ave. Coral Gables, Fla. 


STANLEY ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 


Hershey Building 208 S. LaSalle St. 
Muscatine, Iowa Chicago 4, Mlinois 


1154 Hanna Building 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 


KAISER ENGINEERS 
Division of Henry J. Kaiser Company 
ENGINEERS — CONTRACTORS 
1924 Broadway, Oakland 12, California 


ROBERT AND COMPANY 
ASSOCIATES 
Consulting and Designing 
Engineers 

——- Plants—Municipal, Highway and 
Airport Improvements — Power Plants — 
Water Supply — Sewage and Industrial 
Waste Disposal — Appraisals — Reports. 

Atlanta, Georgia 


WIGHT AND COMPANY 


le; 


Bridges, Express Highways, Paving, Water 
Systems, Sewage and Waste Disposal, 
Flood Control and Drainage, Airports and 
Buildings, Site Planning, Reports. 


1038 Curtiss St., Downers Grove, Il. 
301 E. Main St., Barrington, Ill. 


MINER AND MINER 
Consulting Engineers 
Incorporated 


Greeley, Colo. Littleton, Colo. 


HOMER L. CHASTAIN & 
ASSOCIATES 
Civil, Structural, Mechanical, Industrial 
Design & Supervision, Construction, Engi- 
neering, Turnpikes, Bridges, Water Supply, 
Sewerage, Flood Control & Drainage, Ma- 
terial Controls, Municipal Engineering, 
Topographic Surveys. 
155144 West Main Street 


Decatur, Illinois 


CHAS. W. COLE & SON 


South Bend, Indiana 


WILSON & COMPANY 
Engineers 
Water @e Sewerage e Streets e Highways 
Bridges @ Electrical @ Airfields e Drainage 
Dams e@ Treatment Plants e Industrial 
Installations 


Chemical Testing Lab 6 Aerial Mapping 
Electronic Computer Services, Reproduction 


631 Enst Crawford Salina, Kansas 


JOHN J. MOZZOCHI 
AND ASSOCIATES 
Highweys — Airports — Developments 
Survey — Design — Inspection 


265 Hebron Avenue Glastonbury, Conn. 


CONSOER, TOWNSEND 
and ASSOCIATES 
Water Supply, Sewerage, Flood Control 
and Drainage, Bridges, Express Highways. 
Paving, Power Plant, Appraisals, 
Reports, Traffic Studies, Airports, 
Gas & Electric Transmission Lines 
360 East Grand Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
9% N. Indiana St., Greencastle, Ind. 


ELI M. LURIE, P. E. 
Consulting Electrical Engineer 
Hotel and Auditorium Sound. Industrial 
Communications, Public Address, Central- 
ized Radio, Master Television Antennae 
Systems, Closed Circuit TV & Signal Sys- 
tems. Complete Design, Planning and 
Specifications. 
9349 Abbott Ave. 
Surfside, Fla. New York City 
JEfferson 8-3503 REctor 2-0319 


280 Broadway 


DE LEUW, CATHER & COMPANY 


let. 


Public Transit 
Traffic & Parking 
Expressways 


Subways 
Railroad Facilities 
Industrial Plants 
Grade Separations Municipal Works 
Urban Renewal Port Development 
150 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 
San Francisco Toronto Oklahoma City 


OAKLE P. BULLOCK 
Consulting Engineers 
AIR DISTRIBUTION 


Unusual Problems or Designs 
Present or New Systems 
New or Old Buildings 


Consultations, Designs, Surveys, Reports 
254 Laura Wichita 7, Kansas 


BEDELL & NELSON ENGINEERS 
Incorporated 


Consulting Engineers-Architects 
Design—Supervision—Reports 
Airports Highways & Bridges 
Buildings Industrial Plants 
Bulk Terminals Municipal Works 
City Planning Subdivisions 
Docks & Wharves Utilities 
1200 St. Charles Ave. New Orleans, La. 


BROCKWAY, WEBER & 
BROCKWAY, INC. 
George S. Brockway Roy E. Weber 
George R. Brockway 
Staff 


T. A. Clark A. Anderson 
E. 


Civil, Structural, Senttary, Municip 
Electrica! 
West Palm Beach, Florida 


PLUMB, TUCKETT & PIKARSKY 
Consulting Engineers—Architects 


Railroad & Highway Bridges 
Industrial & Commercial Buildings 


2649 Wabash Avenue 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. 


Gary 3, Indiana 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


EUSTIS ENGINEERING COMPANY 


FOUNDATION AND SOIL 
MECHANICS INVESTIGATIONS 
Soil Borings Laboratory Tests 
Foundation Analyses Reports 


3635 Airline Highway 
Metaire, Louisiana 


SOUTH FLORIDA TEST SERVICE 


Testing sp g s 


Consultants and specialists in corrosion, 
weathering and sunlight testing. 


4201 N.W. 7th Street Miami 44, Florida 
Member A. C. I. L. 


SARGENT & LUNDY 
Engi neers 
Steam and Electric Power Plants 
for Utilities and Industrials 
Design + Supervision 
Studies + Reports 
140 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
FRanklin 2-7130 


WHITMAN, REQUARDT 
& ASSOCIATES 
Engineers — Consultants 
Civil—Sanitary—Structvral 
Mechanical—Electricai 
Reports, Plans Supervision, Appraisals 


1304 St. Paul Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland 
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PROFESSIONAL 


DIRECTORY 


Alphabetized by States... 
Massachusetts-New York 


FAY, SPOFFORD & THORNDIKE, 


Engineers 
Airports, Bridges, Express Highways 
Water Supply, Sewerage, Drainage 
Port and Terminal Works 
Industrial Plants Incinerators 
Investigations, Reports, Designs 
Supervision of Construction 
Boston, Massachusetts 


EDW. J. ADAMEC, P. E. 


Consulting Engineer 
DESIGNS ERECTION METHODS 


Bridges and Structures 
Foundations 
Inspections and Reports 
Fabricators Details 
4-15 Banta P1., P.O. Box 521, Fair Lawn, N. J. 


PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


RATES 
12 mos., paid in advance ......... $ 96.00 
12 mos., billed monthly @ $9.00 ea.. 108.00 
6 mos., paid in advance ......... 54.00 
6 mos., billed monthly @ $10.00 ea. 60.00 


METCALF & EDDY 
Engineers 


Water, Sewage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 
Airports Valuations 
Laboratory 


Statler Building Boston 16, Mass. 


FRANK E. HARLEY 
AND ASSOCIATES 


Water Works, Sewage, Municipal 
Highways 


Harley Building 
860 Godwin Avenue Wyckoff, N. J. 


FREDERIC R. HARRIS, INC. 
Consulting Engineers 
Economic Surveys and Reports 

Engineering Investigations and Reports 
Design and Supervision of Construction 
Port and Harbor Facilities + Highways, 
Expressways and Bridges » Power and 

Industrial Plants + Airport Facilities 

27 William St. 1915 Tulane Ave. 
New York 5, N. Y. New Orleans, La. 


COMMONWEALTH ASSOCIATES 
INC, 
Cunsulting and Design 
Engineers 


Power Generation 
Electric—Gas—Water Systems 
Industrial Planning 
209 E. Washington Ave., Jackson, Michigan 


Subsurface Investigations 
WARREN GEORGE 
Henry D. Hammond, P. E. 


Any Site 
Reports 


Hoboken, N. J. 


Any Type Borings 
Preliminary Surveys 


95 River St. 


HOWARD, NEEDLES. TAMMEN 
& BERGENDOFF 
Consulting Engineers 
Bridges, Structures, Foundations 
Express Highways 


99 Church Street 1805 Grand Avenue 
New York 7, N. Y. Kansas City 8, Mo. 


ing Eng 
CORROSION CONTROL 
Survey—Designs—Specifications 
Evaluations 


Francis Palms Building 
Detroit 1, Michigan 


THE HINCHMAN CORPORATION 


AMMANN & WHITNEY 


Iting Ene 


Design and Supervisior. of Construction 
of Bridges, Highways, E::pressways, Build- 
ings, Special Structures, Airport Facilities. 


111 Eighth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
724 E. Mason Street, Milwaukee 2, Wisc. 


MADIGAN-HYLAND 


Consulting Engineers 


28-04 4ist Avenue 
Long Island City, New York 


BLACK & VEATCH 
Consulting Engineers 
Water—Sewage—Electricity—Industry 
Reports, Design 
Supervision of Construction 
Investigations, Valuation and Rates 
1500 Meadow Lake Parkway 
Kansas City 14, Missouri 


ANDREWS & CLARK 


Consulting Engineers 


305 East 63rd Street 
New York 21, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
Put your card here 


Keep your name before more than 


50,000 readers. It’s 


good business. 


BURNS & McDONNELL 


P.O. Box 7088 Kansas City, Mo. 


Telephone DElmar 3-4375 


BURNS AND ROE, INC. 


Engineering, Design, Plans and Specifica- 
tions — Reports, Cost Estimates — Con- 
struction Supervision —- Power Generating 
Plants: Steam, Nuclear, Hydro, Diesel — 
Aviation Test and Missile Support Facili- 
ties — Research and Development — 
Nuclear, Chemical, Industrial Plants. 

160 West Broadway New York 13, N. Y. 


MORAN, PROCTOR, MUESER & 
RUTLEDGE 
Consulting Engineers 
Foundations for Buildings, Bridges and 
Dams; Tunnels, Bulkheads, Marine Struc- 
tures; Soil Studies and Tests; Reports, De- 
sign and Supervision. 
415 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Eldorado 5-4800 


A. C. KIRK WOOD 
& ASSOCIATES 


ENGINEERS 
CONSULTANTS 


7800 The Paseo 
Kansas City 10, Mo. 


FOSTER & CAFARELLI 
Engineers 
Port Development, Shipyards, Drydocks, 
Power Plants, Distribution Systems, 
Industrial Plants, Cormmercial Buildings, 
Surveys, Reports, Estimates, Design, 
Supervision, Consultation 
44 Whitehall Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


THE C. W. NOFSINGER CO. 
Engineers & Contractors 
307 East 63rd St. EM 3-1460 


Kansas City 13, Mo. 


RUSSELL & AXON 


Cc let 


Civil—Sanitary—Structural 
Industrial—Electrical 
Rate Investigations 
408 Olive St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Municipal Airport, Daytona Beach, Fla. 


PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
Put your card here 
Keep your name before more than 


50,000 readers. It’s good business. 


JAMES P. O°7DONNELL 


Engineers 


Professional Engineering for the 
Petroleum and Process Industries 


39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


SVERDRUP & PARCEL, INC. 


Architect<« 


Bridges—Structures—Highways 
Industrial and Power Plant 
Engineering 


915 Olive Street, St. Louls 1, Mo. 
417 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif. 


HARDESTY & HANOVER 
Consulting Engineers 
Bridges—Long Spuns of All Types 
Movable—Lift, Bascule and Swin 
Hanover Skew Bascule, Steel an 
Concrete Spans 
Grade Crossing Eliminations 
Expressways and Thruways 
Other Structures, Foundations 
Supervision, Reports, Appraisals 
101 Park Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


PARSONS, BRINCKERHOFF, 
HALL & MACDONALD 
Engineers 
Bridges, Highways, Tunnels, Airports, 
Subways, Harbor Works, Dams, Canals, 
Traffic, Parking and Transportation Re- 
ports, Power, Industrial Buildings, Hous- 

ing, Sewerage and Water Supply. 
165 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
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Alphabetized by States .. . 


New York-Pennsylvania 


PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


PRAEGER-KAVANAGH 
Engineers 


126 East 38th St. New York 16, N. Y. 


E. D. BARSTOW & ASSOCIATES 
E. D. Barstow—T. A. Gilliam 
Water Supply, Sewerage, 
Highways, Structures, Industrial 


163 N. Union Street Akron 4, Ohio 


PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
Put your card here 
Keep your name before more than 


50,000 readers. It’s good business. 


SEELYE STEVENSON VALUE 
& KNECHT 
Consulting Engineers 

Richard E. Dougherty, Consultant 
Airports, Highways, Bridges. Dams, Water 
Supply, Sanitation, Tunnels, Industrial 
Plants, Concrete, Steel, Industrial Waste 
Disvosal, Foundations, Soil Studies. 

CIVIL—MECHANICAL—ELECTRICAL 

101 Park Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


ELMER S. BARRETT ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Engineers 


Surveys—Design—Inspection 
Highways Municipal 
Railroads Reports 

Bridges 
249 S. Paint St. Chillicothe, Ohio 
Phone PRospect 3-2287 


TOLEDO TESTING LABORATORY 


Engi s ond Ch 


Concrete — Soils — Asphalt 
Inspection — Tests -— Supervision 
Consultation — Specifications and 

Investigation of 
Engineering Works and Materials 


1810 North 12th St. Toledo 2, Ohio 


SINGSTAD & BAILLIE 


Ole Singstad David G. Baillie, Jr. 
Tunnels. Subways, Highways, 
Foundations, Parking Garages, 
Investigations, Reports, Design 

Specifications, Supervision 
24 State St. New York 4, N. ¥. 


GUSTAVE M. GOLDSMITH 
Consulting Engineer 


General Structures Plant Layout 
Design—Investigation—Quantity Surveys 


1734 Bella Vista Cincinnati 37, Ohio 


VOGT, IVERS, SEAMAN 
& ASSOCIATES 

Design and supervision of Municipal and 
Industrial Facilities: Bridges, Highways, 
Expressways: Buildings, Special Struc- 
tures, Airport Diesel, Hydro-Electric, 
Steam, Power Facilities; City Planning 
and Reports. 

34 West Sixth Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ml. 


D. B. STEINMAN 
Consulting Engineer 
HIGHWAYS — BRIDGES — STRUCTURES 
Design — Construction — Investigation 
Strengthening — Reports — Advisory 
Service 
117 Liberty Street New York 6, N. Y. 


SYSKA & HENNESSY, INC. 
Engineers 
Heating Ventilating Air Conditioning 
Electric & Sanitation 
Design Reports Consultation 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


TIPPETTS-ABBETT 
McCARTHY-STRATTON 
Engineers 
Ports, Harbors. Flood Control, Irrigation 
Power, Dams, Bridges, Tunnels, Highways, 
Subways, Airports, Traffic Foundations, 
Water Supply, Sewerage, Reports, Design 
Supervision, Consultation 


62 West 47th Street New York City 


CONSULT 
THIS 
DIRECTORY 
FOR 
QUALIFIED 
CONSULTANTS 


OKLAHOMA TESTING 
LABORATORIES 
Registered Engineers—Chemists 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Moterials Testing and Inspection 
Member A.C. I. L. 


C. A. Lashbrook 
Owner-Director 


M. A. Witte 
Chief Engineer 


ALBRIGHT & FRIEL, INC, 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Water, Sewage, Industriai Wastes and 
Incineration Problems, City Planning, 
Highways, Bridges and Airports, Dams, 
Flood Control, Indttstrial Buildings, In- 
vestigations, Reports, Appraisals and Rates. 
Three Penn Center Plaza 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


JONES, HENRY & WILLIAMS 


Consulting Sanitary Eng’neers 
Water Works 
Sewerage and Treatment 
Waste Disposal 


Security Bldg. Toledo 4, Ohio 


MICHAEL BAKER, JR., INC. 


Consulting Engineers 
Highwavs, Air’ s. Waterworks, Sewers, 
Sewage Treatment, City Planning, Surveys, 
Photogrammetric Mapping 
Baker Building—Rochester, Penna. 
Branch Offices 


Harrisburg, Pa., Jackson, Miss., 
College Park, Maryland 


WATER SERVICE 
LABORATORIES, INC. 
Chemical Engineers 
Specialists in Water Treatment 
Consulting and Technical Services 
Main Office: 615 W 131 St., N.Y. 27, N.Y. 
Offices also in: Phila., Wash., & Richmond 


ELMER A. KISH 
Consulting Engineer 


Consulting, Design, Investigations, 
Reports 


3608 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 


BUCHART ENGINEERING CORP. 


Consulting Engineers 


Highways — Brides Sewer Systems — Surveys 
Water Works Dams — Reports — Supervision 
Industrial - Municipal — Structures 


55 S. Richland Ave., York, Pa. 


Lancaster, Pa. Washington, D. C. 


ADACHE ASSOCIATES, INC. 
ENGINEERS 


Penthouse Hotel Hollenden 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 


H. R. RICHARDS—A. V. ALEXEFF 
& ASSOCIATES 


Consulting — Design 
Development — Fabrication 
Continuous Processing Machinery 
INDUSTRIAL OVENS, INC. 
13825 Triskett Rd., Cleveland 11, Ohio 
Tel. CL 1-4400 


AUBURN & ASSOCIATES, INC, 
Engineers for Heavy Industry 
Electrical, Civil, Mechanical and Piping 
Professional Staff 
A. J. Mosso, P.E B. J. Auburn, P.E. 
H. G. Smith, P.E. Cc. W. Oettinger, P.E. 
W.B. Kennedy, P.E. M. P. Wodzianski,P.E. 

J. F. Schaffer, PE. J. W. Gilder, P.E 
923 Penn Avenue Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


HARRY BALKE ENGINEERS 
c Iti E gi 
Consulting Service—Reports, Design, 
Supervision, Research 
Bridges, Buildings. Structures, Toll 
Roads, Expressways. Highways 


2330 Victory Parkway 
Cincinnati 6, Ohio 


JOHN OSTBORG 


Engineer Designer 
Diesel Engine Design Consultant 
Mechanical Engineering & Design Service 


31 E. High Street Springfield, Ohio 


PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


RATES 
12 mos., paid in advance .......... $ 96.00 
12 mos., billed monthly @ $9.00 ec.. 108.00 
6 mos., paid in advance ......... 54.00 


6 mos., billed monthly @ $10.00 ea. 60.00 
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PROFESSIONAL 


DIRECTORY 


Alphabetized by States... 
Pennsylvania-West Virginia 


CAPITOL ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 
Engineers—Constructors—Management 
Design and Surveys Roads and Streets 

Sewer Systems 
Planning 
Bridges Turnpikes 

Executive Offices: Dillsburg, Pennsylvania. 
Washington, D. C. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dallas, Texas Paris, France 


HARRIS, HENRY & POTTER, 
INC, 


Consulting — Design — Reports 
Mechanical — Electrical — Civil 
Architectural 


Spring Valley R.D. 3, Doylestown, Pa. 


PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
RATES 


12 mos., paid in advance ......... $ 96.00 
12 mos., billed monthly @ $9.00 ea. 108.00 
6 mos., paid in advance ......... 54.00 
6 mos., billed monthly @ $10.00 ea. 60.00 


FRAZIER-SIMPLEX, INC, 
CONTRACTING & CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Furnace Engineering for the 
Glass and Steel Industries 
486 East Beau Street, WASHINGTON, PA. 
U. S. A. 


THE KULJIAN CORPORATION 
Engineers + Constructors + Consultants 
POWER PLANTS 
(Steam, Hydro, Diesel) 

Oil Refineries, Pipe Lines +« Chemical 
Plants « Textile Plants + Breweries, Food 
Processing Plants « Airports *« Hangars 
Army, Navy Installations 
1200 No. Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


THOMAS E. DUCE ASSOCIATES 


Electrical and Mechanical 


109 N. Chaparral St. 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 


GILBERT ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Consulting Engineers and Designers 
Public Utility & Industrial Plant Engineers 
Water Works and Sanitary Engineering 
Direction of Construction 
Safety Engineering 
Business and Eoonomic Research 
Property Valuation 
Public Utility Rate Regulation 


New York Reading, Pa. Washington 


D. C. LATELLA & ASSOCIATES, INC, 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Management Consultants 


Widener Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 


ENGINEERS 
TESTING LABORATORY, INC, 
Soil Mechanics and Foundation 
Engineering 


Laboratory Tests 


Soil Borings 
Reports 


Foundation Analyses 
2116 Canada Dry St., Houston 23, Texas 
444 North 9th Street, Baton Rouge, La. 


PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


RATES 
12 mos., paid in advance ......... $ 96.00 
12 mos., billed monthly @ $9.00 ea.. 108.00 
6 mos., paid in advance ......... 54.00 
6 mos., billed monthly @ $10.00 ea. 60.00 


LAWRIE & GREEN & ASSOCIATES 
Architectural and Engireering Offices 
321 N. Front Street 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Ritchie Lawrie, Jr., P_E., Consulting 
Engineer 


FORREST and COTTON, INC, 
Cc Iting Engi 
Regional Water Supplies 
Water and Sewage Works 
Industrial Development 
Airports — Dams 
Appraisals — Reports 


600 Vaughn Building Dallas 1, Texas 


GANNETT, FLEMING, CORDDRY 
& CARPENTER, INC, 
Engineers 
Water, Sewage, Roads, Turnpikes 
Bridges, Airports, Traffic, Appraisals 
HARRISBURG, PA. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Medellin, Colombia, S. A. 


MODJESKI AND MASTERS 
Consulting Encineers 
G. H. Randall J. R. Giese 
F. M. Masters H. J. Engel 
Design and Supervision of Construction 
Inspection and Reports 
Bridges, Structures and Foundations 
900 N. Sixth St. New Orleans, La. 
Harrisburg, Pa. Philadelphia, Pa. 


FREESE & NICHOLS 
407 Danciger Bldg. 
Fort Worth, Texas 


FREESE. NICHOLS & TURNER 
2111 C & I Bldg. 


Houston, Texas 
Consulting Engineers 


GREEN ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 
c ling Engi 
Highways, Bridges, Buildings 
Water and Sewage 
Industrial Plants 


Sewickley, (Pittsburgh) Pa. 
Boston, Mass. Baltimore, Md. 


Vv. C. PATTERSON & 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Engineers 

Refrigeration Specialists 
Warehouses—Refrigeration & Installation 
Food Freezing—Low Temp. Refrigeration 

Patented System for Correction of 

Frost-heaved Floors 

415 W. Market Street York, Penna. 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 
ASSOCIATES, INC, 
Contracting Electrical Engineers 


Altoona, Penna, 


PITTSBURGH TESTING 
LABORATORY 


Testing—Inspection—Analysis 
Radiography—Soils Mechanics 
Main Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


32 Laboratories in Principal Cities 


PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
Put your card here 
Keep your name before more than 


50,000 readers. It’s good business. 


CYRUS WM. RICE & CO., INC, 


Consulting Chemical Engineers 
Industrial Water and Waste 


16 Noble Avenue, Pittsburgh 5, Penna. 


HALL LABORATORIES, INC, 
DIV. OF HAGAN CHEMICALS 
& CONTROLS, INC. 

Consultants on Industrial Water Problems 
Boiler Water Conditioning, Cooling 

Water Treatment, Process and 

Waste Water Engineering Service 
Dust Collection Particle Size Analysis 

Hagan Building Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


EMERSON VENABLE 


Chemist and Chemical Engineer 
Chemical Analysis 


Research — Development 
Trouble Shooting 


6111 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 32, Pa. 


LOCKWOOD. ANDREWS & NEWNAM 
Consulting Engineers 

Water Works, Sewerage & Sewage Dis- 

posal, Public Works, Structures, Earth- 

works, Mechanical & Electrical. 

Reports—Design—Supervision 

Surveys—Valuations 

Corpus Christi—Houston—Victoria, Texas 


PRESTRESSING RESEARCH 
& DEVELOPMENT, INC. 


Prestressed Concrete Design 
Bridges + Buildings + Waterfront 
Structures 
Arches, Shells, Domes 


1511 Transit Tower San Antonio, Texas 


FERGUSON-GATES ENGINEERING 


Registered Professional 
Civil and Mining Engineers 
Coal Property Reports — Valuation — 
Development — Plant Design — 


Ventilation 
P. O. Box 672 


Allen Building 
CLifford 2-5338 Beckley, W. Va. 


PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
RATES 


12 mos., paid in advance ......... 
12 mos., billed monthly @ $9.00 ea.. 
6 mos., paid in advance ......... 
6 mos., billed monthly @ $10.00 ea. 
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PRGFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
Put your card here 
Keep your name before “niore than 


50,000 readers. It’s good business. 


GILES 
DRILLING CORPORATION 
Subsurface Explorations 


Large Calyx Holes in Rock 
Engineering Geology Reports 


2 Park Avenue 


New York 17, N. Y. 


PHOTRONIX, INC. 
Aerio! Photogrammetry 
and 
Electronic Computation 
For Engineers, By Engineers 


790 King Avenue Everett S. Preston 
Columbus 12, Ohio Chief Engineer 


ELLMANN ENGINEERING CO., INC, 
Electrical Engineers 


Designers and Manufacturers of Automatic 
Control, Alarms and Supervisory Systems 
for Industrial, Commercial and Institu- 
tional Applications. 


P. O. Box 3627 Washington 7, D. C. 


BUILDERS ESTIMATING SERVICE, 
INC, 


Specialists in preparation of Budget, 
Control, preliminary & final estimates. 
Army, Navy & Air Force installations 

120 Greenwich Street 
New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone Number 

Rector 27-4187 


PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
RATES 


CONSULT 
THIS 
DIRECTORY 
FOR 
QUALIFIED 
CONSULTANTS 


SPRAGUE & HENWOOD, INC. 
Drilling Services 
Foundation Investigations, Test Boring 
Grout Hole Drilling and Pressure Grouting 
Diamond Core Drilling 
221 W. Olive St., Scranton, Pa. 

New York, Phila., Pittsburgh, Atlanta 
Grand Junction, Colorado 
Buchans, Newfoundland 


PENNSYLVANIA 
DRILLING COMPANY 


Subsurface Explorations + Grouting 
Industrial Water Supply - Mineral Prospecting 


lerge Diameter Drilled Shafts 


1205 Chartiers Ave. Pittsburgh 20, Pa. 


PHILIP J. HEALEY, INC. 


Engi: s and C ct 


TEST BORINGS 
CORE DRILLING for FOUNDATIONS 


AERIAL MAP SERVICE CO. 


Topographic, Planimetric, Photo Maps for 
Highways, Mining, Resources, Construction. 


12 mos., paid in advance .......... $ 96.00 . City Maps, Tax Maps, Photo Geology. Tel- 
12 mos., billed monthly @ $9.00 ea.. 108.00 207 eee ag soeeey City 6 lurometer Radio Distance Measurements, 
6 mos., paid in advance .......... 54.00 a Triangulation, Electronic Computation. 
6 mos., billed monthly @ $10.00 ec. 60.00 ~ 1016 Madison Ave. Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 
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Progress in Products 


BATCH PLANT Item 30 


This Model P-4150 GW ag- 
gregate bin and Model E 41B4 
automatic aggregate batcher 
with four-pen autographic 
strip chart recorder is avail- 
able from Blaw-Knox Co. for 
high speed batch plant opera- 
tions in highway and airport 
concrete paving. It has a guar- 
anteed hourly production of at 
least 180 accurate 134-cubic- 
yard batches. 


BOARD COMBINATION Item 31 


More productive use of designers’ and engineers’ time 
is the purpose of a recently announced desk and drawing 
board combination. The all-steel, L-shaped unit with a total 
of over 27 square feet of surface—divided between desk and 
board—provides separate, yet easily accessible work areas 
in a minimum of space. Top of the pedestal-type desk is 60 
by 30 inches. It comes surfaced in either linoleum, maple 
or white pine, measuring 60 by 36 inches. It can be elevated 


to an angle of 85 degrees. 


DRAFTING TRIANGLE Item 32 


A drafting tool claimed to 
reduce board time, this draft- 


ing triangle combines the 

functions of a drafting ma- > 
chine, and eliminates the use / AX 


of T-square and former draft- 
ing aids. On its 14” hypote- 
nuse, (102 Tenite-II triangle) , 
all baselines, perpendiculars, 
bi-sections, parallels, common 
angles and isometric projec- 
tions are projected instantly 


with a single stroke. 


LEVELING ROD Item 33 


An improved three-section Detroit Leveling Rod that 
features easy reading at longer distances and is “quick to 
operate, completely rigid and easily portable,” has been 
developed by Keuffel and Esser Co. According to K&E, a 
new steel brace and locking device used to join the rod’s 
three sections is a “tremendous advance” over previous 
methods. A latch type clamp on a steel brace pulls the rod 
sections together in metal-to-metal contact uniting the sec- 
tions in virtually one continuous piece. 


FLATFILE Item 34 


Ross-Martin Company an- 
nounces a Flatfile for filing 
large “can't-fold” plans, trac- 
ings, maps and blueprints of 
sizes up to 33”x42". This 
four-shelf, sturdy all-steel file 
has a lock-equipment disap- 
pearing door to give unham- 
pered access. Also available are 
jumbo Flathle folders of jute 
board, with cloth hinge and 
metal insertable tab attached 
to the front side for content 


indexing. 


ROAD ROUGHNESS TESTER Item 35 


An inch by inch profile of the surface of a road, airstrip, 
or pavement area is now available in permanently recorded 
form. with the announcement of the availability of the 
Model CT-444 Road Roughness Indicator by Soiltest, Inc. 
Using the Indicator, the results of roughness measurements 
for types of pavement surfaces used on highways, city streets, 
airstrips and floors are reported, analyzed and _ correlated 
with the design features, age of the pavement and methods 
used in constructing these surfaces. 


TRAFFIC COUNTER 


Fischer & Porter .Co. an- 
nounces a new digital recorder 
for traffic counting Traffic 
flow during any preselected 
time interval mav_ be- readily 
measured. Operated by electri- 
cal impulses from a_ conven- 
uioval road treadle, the re- 
corder produces a permanent 


record on punched paper tape. 
Ihe recorder is interpreted 
visually or is suitable for use 


with automatic data processing 


machines. 


TRIANGLES Item 37 


\lvin & Company, Inc. offers fluorescent protractor tri- 
angles fabricated from clear optical grade Plexiglass which 
eliminates all distortions, it is claimed. Fluorescent acrylic 
triangles embody all the qualities of clear acrylic. They 
reflect an orange tint and have the unique feature of illu- 
minating an orange light from all edges. Beveled, protractor 
edges eliminate any possibility of parallax lines. Material 
is highly ductile, rigid and shatter-resistant with a thick- 
ness of .100 of an inch. 


This column describes new products of general interest to professional engineers. For further 
information, circle the item number on the Readers’ Service Card and mail to AMERICAN ENGINEER. 


These listings are informational and are not an endorsement of the products, nor of the manufacturer’s claims. 
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A painter prompted 
a new look 


When one of our maintenance depart- 
ment painters was redecorating the 
treasurer's office, he asked about U.S. 
Savings Bonds. “If I could buy these 
Bonds on installments,” he said, “and 
you could take my payments out be- 
fore I got my paycheck, I'd hardly 
miss it.” 

Our treasurer explained that the 
Payroll Savings Plan does exactly that 
and gave the painter an application 
card. But the matter didn’t end there, 
for our painter had given us some- 
thing, too: an idea that helped to put 
real color into our plan. 


He made us realize that if he was 
unfamiliar with this plan, many others 
must be in exactly the same position. 


Our State Savings Bond Director 
helped us pass the word. Under his 
direction, we set up a company-wide 
campaign that gave the whole Payroll 
Savings story to every person in the 
Company. Within a few days we had 
the best emplovee participation we've 
had since the mid-forties. 


People are quick to take advantage 
of this sound, automatic way to save 
money. Today there are more payroll 
savers than ever before in peacetime. 
Look up your State Director in the 
phone book or write: Savings Bonds 
Division, U.S. Treasury Department, 
Washington, D.C. 
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